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A Serial of the Proceedings, containing the records of the 
meetings from January to March, 1878, inclusive, and a 
Memoir of the Hon. B. R. Curtis, by Dr. Chandler Rob- 
bins, and one of the Hon. James Savage, by Mr. George S. 
Hillard, was announced as ready for distribution among the 
members. 



JUNE MEETING, 1878. 

A stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at 11 o'clock A.M. ; the President, Mr. Winthrop, in the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the preceding 
meeting, and it was approved. 

The Librarian reported the gifts to the Library during the 
past month. He also reported, for Mr. W. S. Appleton, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Somerby Papers, that 
twenty-six volumes of the manuscripts of the late H. G. Som- 
erby were now ready for use under the usual rules of the 
Library. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Miss E. E. 
Dana, communicating the following letter from Dr. Eliot to 
his son : — 
Charles Deane, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Among the letters of John Adams to his wife is one 
(Vol. I., Letter 19), dated Hartford, 2 May, 1775, which begins thus: 
" Mr. Eliot, of Fairfield, is this moment arrived, on his way to Bos- 
ton. He read us a letter from the Doctor, his father, dated yesterday 
sennight, being Sunday. The Doctor's description of the melancholy 
of the town is enough to melt a stone." 

1 have this letter from the Rev. Dr. Eliot to his son, and I 
enclose an exact copy of it to you for the use of the Historical Society, 
if they should care to print it. If you think they would take an 
interest in seeing the original, I shall be happy to lend it in season for 
the next meeting. It has been lying in the secretary of my mother's 
grandfather, the Rev. Dr. John Marsh, of Wethersfield, Conn., proba- 
bly ever since the time it was read to Mr. Adams. The Rev. Andrew 
Eliot, of Fairfield, was an intimate friend of Dr. Marsh, and no doubt 
saw him, when passing through Hartford, and gave him the letter. 

Very truly yours, 

Elizabeth Ellert Dana. 
361 Beacon Street, Boston, 27 May, 1878. 
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Boston, April 23, 1775, 10 o'clock [Sunday]. 

My dear Son, — What you feared is come upon us. We are 
moving out of Boston. We have been shut up for some days. The 
way is like to be open in a short time. I know not what to do, nor 
where to go. At present, I think to tarry in Boston. Whether ever 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you, God only knows. I must 
intreat you to set out immediately for your mother and Nancy. I 
will endeavor to get them to Weston or further, if possible. I am 
unhappy until they are away, but cannot possibly bring them. If 
Captain Thorp comes, I shall endeavor to send in him Polly, Sally, and 
Eph., and Sukey.* I should be glad there were any other way of con- 
veying them. I hope your people will have pity upon them, and take 
them in. Whether ever I shall be able to remunerate you or them is 
uncertain. All property is precarious, or rather annihilated. If it is 
in my power, I shall be willing to make a suitable allowance. Be kind 
to your mother, who is the best of women. Your sisters must get 
their living as well as they can. I know I put you to difficulties, 
but you are the only asylum I have. 

Poor Boston ! May God sanctify our distresses, which are greater 
than you can conceive. Such a Sabbath of melancholy and darkness 
I never knew. Most of the meeting-houses shut up, the ministers 
gone, our congregation crowded with strangers. A town meeting in 
the forenoon agreed to give up their arms, in order to get leave to 
depart. A provincial army in Roxbury, Dorchester, and Cambridge. 
College dispersed, &c. This town a garrison ; every face gathering 
paleness ; all hurry and confusion ; one going this way, and another 
that ; others not knowing where to go. What to do with our poor 
maid I cannot tell. In short, after the melancholy exercises of the 
day, I am unable to write any thing with propriety or connection. 
Deacon Barrett and his family are coming to Mr. Burr's. My dear 
son, I wish you may see good days. I scarce expect to see any my- 
self. My hope is in God, who doeth all things well ! My best re- 
gards to Judge and Colonel Silliman, Mr. Burr, Ruthy, and all friends, 
in which your distressed mother heartily joins. I leave off' at present. 
If any thing occurs in the morning, will add it then. 

Monday morning. Every thing distressing. If I could get any 
place to preach in among you, where I could keep my family from 
starving, I would come directly. But whether the post will be per- 
mitted to go out, or this letter will ever come to you, I know not. 



* Dr. John F. Eliot, of Boston, grandson of the writer of this letter, and son 
of Ephraim Eliot, one of the children mentioned in it, says that these children 
all embarked from Boston in a vessel which took them to Fairfield, Conn., where 
they remained during the siege of Boston in the care of their oldest brother, the 
Rev. Andrew Eliot, minister of that place. Mrs. Eliot went by land, probably 
in company with her son Andrew, who came for her, in consequence of the 
request made in the letter. 

It may be mentioned here that one of Dr. Eliot's children, Josiah, the second 
son, remained in Boston with his father during the siege, and rendered him 
much assistance. — C. D. 
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I have seen happy days. My heavenly Father now writes bitter 
things.* Blessed be his name ! Possibly you may prevail on some 
friend, as you come along, that will be willing to come and carry some 
of your sisters. If any could come, it would be an unspeakable relief 
to your affectionate but distressed parent, 

Andrew Eliot. 

Mr. Deane was requested to return the thanks of the 
Society to Miss Dana for this interesting communication. 

The President presented a copy of the proceedings of the 
second " Congrds international des Americanistes," held at 
Luxembourg, in September, 1877. He also presented at the 
request and in the name of the author, Mr. J. F. Loubat, of 
New York, a copy of his magnificent " Medallic History of 
the United States of America, 1776-1876." The thanks 
of the Society were ordered for these gifts. 

The President read an invitation from the " Centennial 
Association of Valley Forge " to this Society to attend the 
celebration of the centenary of the occupation of Valley 
Forge by the Continental Armj% to be celebrated on the 19th 
of June. He also read a portion of a private letter from Mr. 
George H. Moore, calling attention to the collection of the 
works of John Eliot, the Apostle, in the Lenox Library, 
New York. Mr. Moore suggested that an autograph letter 
of the Apostle alone was wanted to make the collection 
perfect. 

An application was received from Messrs. Houghton, Os- 
good, & Co., asking, if consistent with the Society's plans, 
the privilege of publishing in a separate volume the Memoir 
of Mr. John L. Motley, which Dr. O. W. Holmes was ap- 
pointed to prepare for the Society's Proceedings. This mat- 
ter was referred to a committee consisting of Mr. Deane and 
Dr. Holmes, with full powers to arrange, if possible. 

A letter from Captain Patterson, Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, addressed to the President, 
was read, asking the co-operation of this Society in the 
recovery and preservation of the correct names of places on 
the coast of Massachusetts. The President appointed as a 
Committee, to consider and act upon this communication, 
Captain G. V. Fox, Dr. S. A. Green, Mr. Charles W. Tuttle, 
and Mr. W. H. Whitmore. 

The President then spoke of the death of an Honorary 
Member, Mr. Bryant, as follows : — 

The death of the venerable William Cullen Bryant has 
been announced in the public papers at too late aJ moment 

* Jobxiu. 26. — CD. 
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before our meeting this morning to allow any of us to speak 
of it, or to speak of him, as we should desire to speak. But, as 
we are not likely to hold another meeting for several months, 
I am unwilling to postpone all notice of so impressive an 
event. A native of our own State, and long an Honorary 
Member of our own Society, his death may well find its ear- 
liest mention here, even though our tribute be brief and 
inadequate. As a poet, as a journalist, as a patriot, as a 
pure and upright man, living to an almost patriarchal age, 
yet never losing his interest or relaxing his efforts in what- 
ever might advance the honor or welfare of his fellow-men, 
he has won for himself an imperishable remembrance on the 
page of history. 

No one, certainly, as long as our language shall be read or 
spoken, will forget the author of " Thanatopsis," " The Water- 
Fowl," and the " Land of Dreams " ; or ever cease to be 
grateful for those inspiring and exquisite strains. 

His loss is, indeed, primarily and peculiarly, that of our 
great sister city and State, with whose interests and renown 
he has been for so many years identified. But his name and 
fame have long ceased to be local, and his death is nothing 
less than a national bereavement. 

I forbear from attempting any sketch of his life or labors, 
lest I should fail at such short notice to do justice to his 
memory. But, as there has been no opportunity for a meet- 
ing of our Council, from whom such a notice should come, I 
venture, on my own responsibility, to offer the following reso- 
lutions: — 

Resolved, By the Massachusetts Historical Society, that in 
the death of our distinguished Honorary Member, William 
Cullen Bryant, our country has lost a patriotic and noble 
citizen, the press an accomplished and powerful journalist, 
and American literature one of its earliest, purest, and most 
enduring ornaments. 

Resolved, That while we remember with pride that he was 
born in Massachusetts, and educated at one of our own col- 
leges, our warmest sympathies in this bereavement are due, 
and are hereby offered, to the scholars and to the whole peo- 
ple of New York, with whom he has been so long and so 
eminently associated, and to whom his genius and his fame 
have been ever so justly dear. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be communicated to the 
New York Historical Society, with the assurance that our 
hearts ere with them in lamenting the loss, and in doing 
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honor to the memory, of their illustrious associate and vice- 
president. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by the 
chair to represent this Society at the funeral of Mr. Bryant. 

The Rev. Robert C. Waterston seconded the resolu- 
tions, saying : — 

It is difficult to express the sense of loss which comes to us 
in the death of William Cullen Bryant. He has so long been 
the object of our veneration and love, that he seemed to have 
become an essential part of our life. Few of us can remem- 
ber when his name did not stand pre-eminent in our litera- 
ture. It is now more than sixty years since his " Thanatopsis " 
was published, which at once gained a reputation that has 
never since been questioned. From that time, his active pub- 
lic career has kept his name constantly before the community, 
and always on the side of patriotism, justice, and humanity. 
With an inflexible purpose, he has vindicated what he felt to 
be right. Whatever seemed to him connected with the best 
interests of humanity was dear to his heart. There was 
hardly an enterprise associated with human progress with 
which his name had not become identified. Venerable in 
age, he still had the fresh energy of youth ; and, though he 
had arrived at a period of life when most men feel that they 
may retire from active service, he sought no relaxation from 
duty, he asked no exemption from the weight of personal 
responsibility. With breadth of thought and profoundness 
of conviction, he could adapt himself to the immediate wants 
of the time, bringing to each occasion what was most needed. 
Thus, when from the midst of such activity he has been sud- 
denly taken away, it is as if a guiding star had been stricken 
from the firmament. 

Mr. Bryant was a scholar, yet his life was not passed either 
in studious retirement, or even, in a scholastic way, among 
books. He was familiar with various languages, ancient and 
modern, retaining with critical exactness his classical knowl- 
edge, yet his hours were habitually occupied with the prac- 
tical business of the time, political economy, finance, and the 
changing aspects of national affairs. He was an ardent lover 
of Nature, yet his days were, for the most part, associated 
with the crowded thoroughfares of a populous city. His 
poetry was generally calm and contemplative, yet he was in 
daily contact with the most exciting controversies of the 
period, the contentions of conflicting parties, and the agitating 

24 
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questions that threatened to disturb communities, and even 
to divide the Nation. It was not so much what he was in 
any one phase of his character, as in the perfect balance of 
all his powers, the manner in which every faculty was brought 
into harmonious action, and the noble spirit with which they 
were uniformly and persistently devoted to the public good. 

We may have had elsewhere as faithful citizens ; as industri- 
ous journalists ; as ripe scholars ; — and poets, it may be, equally 
gifted and inspired, but where have we had another who has 
combined in his own person all these ? In him a rare com- 
bination of extraordinary qualities was united ; — strength 
and gentleness; elevation of thought and childlike simplicity; 
genius, common-sense, and practical wisdom. Where there 
were controverted questions, whether men agreed with him 
or not, they never for an instant doubted his nobleness of 
purpose^ It was universally acknowledged that his integrity 
was as immovable as a mountain of adamant ; and that, in all 
his efforts, he had no motive less elevated than the public 
good. 

Bryant, the acknowledged pioneer, lived to become also 
the patriarch, in our world of letter's ; while those who have 
entered the field at a later day, and have since risen to a 
world-wide reputation, have never been reluctant to do him 
homage. Familiar as he has been with the literature of other 
countries, no one could mistake the nationality of his writings. 
As there are fruits which take their flavor from the soil in 
which they grow, so what he has written, by its bloom and 
aroma, testifies to the land of its birth. Not only the legends 
and traditions of his country, but its scenery and spirit, 
through him have become familiar. He has identified him- 
self with our fields and forests. The sky, the stream, and 
the prairie, speak of him. The winds whisper his name, and 
in the crowded street he is remembered. The gentian and the 
violet ever blend the thought of him with their fragrance. 
Seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, sing his praises. 
The very freshness of Nature comes to us in all he wrote. 
The breath of the woods, the atmosphere of the hills, the light 
of the sun and the stars, are interwoven with his spirit. His 
love, his hope, his faith, his exalted thought, his rapt devo- 
tion, are identified with them all. 

While I speak, I am carried back in thought to pleasant 
days enjoyed with Mr. Bryant at Heidelberg. As we walked 
together under the shadow of the " Rent Tower ; " in the 
famous garden of " Elizabeth," wife of the Count Palatine ; 
and along the " Terrace," which commands one of the most 
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magnificent views in Europe, I felt that, admirable as were 
the choicest of Mr. Bryant's productions, he was himself far 
more than the best that had proceeded from his pen. In him 
there was robust nobleness, with quiet repose ; variety and 
completeness ; intuitive insight, and affluence of knowledge. 
Not under any circumstance was there the faintest approach 
to ostentation or display, but as occasion required, all needed 
information was at hand, and always in the most agreeable 
manner. Whatever else there was, you were sure of substan- 
tial reality. Mr. Bryant was a man of close observation and 
exactness. With regard to trees and plants, he had the accu- 
racy of a naturalist. The history and character of every 
shrub were familiar to him, while with these was a sense of 
beauty and harmony that quivered through his whole being, 
an emotion all the deeper because of its calmness. Outward 
objects were reflected from his mind like images in a tranquil 
lake, but not like those destined to pass away. He absorbed 
them, and they became his own. His eye embraced every 
thing ; — the stupendous ruin, the winding river, the encircling 
mountains, the motion of birds, their varied songs, the clouds 
sailing through the heavens, and each floating shadow on 
the landscape. Nothing escaped him. 

Both at Heidelberg and along the Neckar, we climbed the 
hills, wandering among ancient castles and picturesque ruins, 
and bringing away memories never to be forgotten. I felt 
then, as I do now, that no man living could be more keenly 
alive to the most delicate aspects of external nature ; or could 
interpret, with truer wisdom, her hidden meaning. 

I had the privilege also of being with Mr. Bryant at Naples. 
He first showed me the grave of Virgil. We looked from 
that beautiful city out over its world-renowned Bay. I list- 
ened to his inspiring words upon Italy, for whose progressive 
future he cherished an unfailing hope. But there were other 
thoughts which pressed upon his mind. Mrs. Bryant, who 
was journeying with him, had become suddenly prostrated by 
serious illness. He had watched over her through many 
anxious weeks. This cloud, which had thrown its ominous 
shadow over his pathway, seemed now lifting, and bursts of 
sunshine filled his heart with joy. At this time, April 23, 
1858, I received from him a note, stating that there was a 
subject of interest upon which he would like to converse with 
me. On the following day, the weather being delightful, we 
walked in the " Villa Reale," the royal park or garden over- 
looking the Bay of Naples. Never can I forget the beautiful 
spirit that breathed through every word he uttered, the 
reverent love, the confiding trust, the aspiring hope, the deep- 
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rooted faith. Every thought, every view, was generous and 
comprehensive. Anxiously watching, as he had been doing, in 
that twilight boundary between this world and another, over 
one more precious to him than life itself, the divine truths and 
promises had come home to his mind with new power. He 
stated that he had never united himself with the Church, which 
with his present feelings he would most gladly do. He then 
asked if it would be agreeable to me to come to his room on 
the morrow and administer the Communion, adding that, as he 
had not been baptized, he desired that ordinance at the same 
time. The day following was the Sabbath, and a most heav- 
enly day. In fulfilment of his wishes, in his own quiet room, 
a company of seven persons celebrated together the Lord's 
Supper. With hymns,'selection from the Scripture, and devo- 
tional exercises, we went back in thought to the " large upper 
room," where Christ first instituted the Holy Supper in the 
midst of his Disciples. Previous to the breaking of bread, 
William Cullen Bryant was baptized. With snow-white head 
and flowing beard, he stood like one of the ancient Prophets, 
and perhaps never since the days of the Apostles has a truer 
disciple professed allegiance to the Divine Master. 

Had he not this very hour of the Holy Communion in his 
thought, when, in his later published Poems (embracing in 
spiritual sympathy the whole Christian Church), he speaks 
of— 

" The consecrated bread, — 

The mystic loaf that crowns the board, 

When, round the table of their Lord, 
Within a thousand temples set, 

In memory of the bitter death 

Of Him who taught at Nazareth, 
His followers are met, 

And thoughtful eyes with tears are wet, 
As of the Holy One they think, 

The glory of whose rising, yet 
Makes bright the grave's mysterious brink." 

After the service, while standing at the window, looking out 
with Mr. Bryant over the Bay, smooth as glass, (the same 
water over which the Apostle Paul sailed, in the ship from 
Alexandria, when he brought Christianity into Italy), the 
graceful outline of the Island of Capri relieved against the 
sky, — with that glorious scene reposing before us, Mr. Bryant 
repeated the lines of John Leyden, the Oriental scholar and 
poet ; lines which, he said, had always been special favorites 
of his, and of which he was often reminded by that holy tran- 
quillity which seems, as with conscious recognition, to charac- 
terize the Lord's Day. 



& 
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"With silent awe, I hail the sacred morn, 
That scarcely wakes while all the fields are still ; 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne, 
A graver murmur echoes from the hill, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn. 
Hail, light serene! Hail, sacred Sabbath morn ! " 

Never did poet have a truer companion, a sincerer spiritual 
helpmate than did Mr. Bryant in his wife. Refined in taste, 
and elevated in thought, she was characterized alike by 
goodness and gentleness. Modest in herself, she lived wholly 
for him. His welfare, his happiness, his fame, were the chief 
objects of her ambition. To smooth his pathway, to cheer 
his spirit, to harmonize every discordant element of life, were 
purposes for the accomplishment of which no sacrifice on her 
part could be too great. And nothing could surpass the de- 
votion which he extended to her, as marked to the very close 
of her life, as in the first year of their union. Never did 
Dante or Petrarch love more profoundly, or pay more immor- 
tal homage to the object of their love. 

In the early freshness of her youthful bloom, Mr. Bryant 
had sung : — 

" Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild; 
And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face. 

The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there." 

Where in the whole history of literature can be found a 
more exquisite tribute than that paid to her in his lines on 
the " Future Life " ? 

" How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead? 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 

If there I meet thy gentle presence not ; 
Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 

In thy serenest eyes the tender thought." 

On her recovery from illness at Naples, Mr. Bryant wrote 
the touching lines on " The Life that is," 

Thou, who so long hast pressed the couch of pain, 
Oh welcome, welcome back to life's free breath; — 

To life's free breath and day's sweet light again, 
From the chill shadows of the gate of death ! 
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Twice wert thou given me; once in thy fair prime, 
Fresh from the fields of youth, when first we met, 

And all the blossoms of that hopeful time 

Clustered and glowed where'er thy steps were set ; 

And now, in thy ripe autumn, once again 

Given back to fervent prayers and yearnings strong, 

From the drear realm of sickness and of pain 
When we had watched, and feared, and trembled long. 

Now may we keep thee from the balmy air 
And radiant walks of heaven a little space, 

Where He, who went before thee to prepare 
For His meek followers, shall assign thy place. 

Since Mr. Bryant's return to this country, now twenty 
years ago, I have had pleasant intercourse with hirn, both 
at Roslyn and Cummington, seeing him in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of home, surrounded by his family and amid the delight- 
ful companionship of books. Nowhere did Mr. Bryant appear 
more attractive ; his hearty cordiality and genial manners 
making every one feel at ease, while his conversation, both 
natural and playful, sparkled with brilliancy ; serious and 
weighty when occasion required, and overflowing with merri- 
ment when that was in season. Never was he more charming 
than when, throwing aside formal reserve, he would relate 
with a glow of humor pleasant incidents, bringing, with graphic 
power, each scene depicted vividly before his hearers. On 
such occasions he would at times reproduce the voice and 
manner of others with an ability absolutely startling ; Words- 
worth, Rogers, Combe, Webster, seemed to be in your pres- 
ence ; so individual were the accents, you could hardly believe 
it was not themselves speaking. 

One day at Roslyn he appeared in the full dress obtained 
at Damascus, slippers, turban, and flowing robes ; when, 
seating himself after the manner of the East, he gave an 
interesting account of his experience in Syria and Palestine. 
Fortunate would have been the artist who could have trans- 
ferred the scene to canvas ! At different times he repeated 
poems of which he was the author, in a low melodious voice, 
revealing often, with gentle emphasis, unexpected depths of 
meaning. In such recitations there seemed no effort of mem- 
ory. The thought was not something apart from himself, 
but a living portion of his nature, through which his life 
throbbed. Perhaps no one, who has not thus heard them, 
can fully comprehend their true vitality. 

At Cummington, the place of his birth, it was deeply inter- 
esting to go with him over scenes associated with his early 
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days. He showed me the spot where the school-house stood, 
in which he learned his first lessons ; and the grassy bank 
over whose green slope he remembered to have romped and 
rolled when a child. We visited together the " Rivulet " 

" whose waters drew 
His little feet when life was new." 

Here also were felt his earliest poetic impulses, 

" Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side." 

We wandered about, over those beautiful regions, day after 
day ; and, as memories of the past thronged upon Mr. Bryant's 
mind, it was a rare pleasure to listen to such reminiscences. 
We sought out the lonely spot associated with the " Two 
Graves," while he related the strange tradition connected with 
the place. We walked also into the " Entrance to a Wood," 

"where the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches was alive 
And musical with birds." 

We were at " the old homestead," where Mr. Bryant was 
born, and where he passed all his younger days, remaining 
into early manhood. His father was well known here as the 
" Beloved Physician." The place for some years had been 
out of the family, and Mr. Bryant was very happy in the 
thought that he had come into possession of it again. He 
had rebuilt the mansion, and made various improvements, 
saving whatever could be saved, and especially preserving 
all the old landmarks. His own words describe precisely the 
general aspect of the country : — 

" I stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
Mine eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
Where the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o'er hills lifted their heads of green, 

With pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between." 

He mentioned that while studying law with Judge Howe, 
the Judge was greatly concerned when he found him reading 
a volume of Wordsworth, fearing it would injure his style. 
Serious warnings were more than once extended against the 
influence of that poet. The Judge might have felt still more 
deeply, had he known the powerful impression that writer had 
made upon Bryant's mind. " I shall never forget," says 
Richard H. Dana, " with what feeling my friend Bryant de- 
scribed to me the effect produced upon him by Wordsworth's 
Ballads." "A thousand springs," he said, "seemed to gush 
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up at once in my heart, — and the face of nature, of a sudden, 
to change into a strange freshness and life." 

Mr. Bryant, in speaking of the " Thanatopsis," stated that, 
at a time when he was about to leave home, he placed the 
original copy of that poem, together with some other manu- 
script poems, in a drawer in his father's office. During his 
absence, his father met with the papers, and was so much 
pleased with the " Thanatopsis " that he sent it, without his 
son's knowledge, to the editors of the " North American Re- 
view," that periodical having been recently established. This 
was in 1817, and thus it was published. At that time only 
forty-nine of the eighty-one lines existed, and four verses in 
rhyme prefaced them, which were never intended for such a 
position. The first sixteen and a half lines and the last fif- 
teen and a half, as they now stand, were afterwards added, 
and several important alterations also introduced. 

Mr. Bryant's brother John was on a visit to the homestead. 
He was a man of marked ability, and had resided for many 
years in Illinois. He had much to say of his brother's boy- 
hood ; his precociousness, his individuality, and the manner in 
which all the young people of that period looked up to him. 
When he was yet quite a child, his father would offer him a 
dollar to write verses upon a given subject. John repeated 
to me some verses which he yet remembered, written in this 
way. " We all looked up to my brother," he said, " as some- 
thing wonderful ! Oh," he continued, " we thought every- 
thing of William." 

The father also was very proud of his boy. Mr. Bryant 
himself says : — 

" he taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the Muses." 

Mrs. Bryant lived eight years after her return from Italy, 
and in 1866 passed peacefully away, " sustained and soothed 
by an unfaltering trust." It was a serious blow, but Mr. 
Bryant met it with that unshaken Christian fortitude, which 
alone could give support. Instead of becoming crushed, he 
braced himself for redoubled activity. With extraordinary in- 
tellectual vigor, at the age of seventy-one, he commenced, in 
earnest, the translation of the Iliad. He was at work upon this 
while I was at Cummington. It occupied regularly a portion 
of the day, but did not interfere with any domestic enjoyment. 
He told me he translated from the Greek on an average forty 
lines a day, and at times double that amount. I was every 
day in his study, and saw no English translation among his 
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many books. He had a German translation to which he 
might occasionally refer. He stated that he had always been 
fond of Greek, and that, when he first acquired the knowl- 
edge of that language, a fellow-student, who has since risen to 
eminence in the law, wept because he could not keep up with 
him. I took to Mr. Bryant a copy of Pelton's Lectures on 
Greek Literature, which he had not seen, and which inter- 
ested him. His translation of the Iliad was completed in 
1869, after which he at once commenced the Odyssey, which 
he completed in 1871, making six years in which he was 
engaged upon the work. Had he executed nothing else, it 
would have been a monument to his ability ; an achievement, 
at his period of life, which binder the circumstances may be 
considered unsurpassed. 

Thus did Mr. Bryant continue in intellectual vigor to the 
last ; with every faculty in full strength ; and even his poetic 
genius and artistic skill unimpaired. At length, on a beauti- 
ful day, June 12th, — the very month in which he. had most 
desired to go, — he was suddenly taken from us. His last 
word was a tribute to the cause of Liberty ; and his closing 
effort a final demonstration of the exertion he was ever ready 
to make in behalf of others. 

I know of nothing more applicable to the present occasion 
than Mr. Bryant's hitherto unpublished words in a note which 
I received from him, on the death of President Quincy, July, 
1864. As I read the page, seemingly fresh from his pen, it 
is as if he were himself speaking : — 

"I was about," he writes, "to call it a sad event, but 
it is so only in a limited sense ; — sad to those who survive, 
and who shall see his venerable form, and hear his wise and 
kindly words no more ; but otherwise, no more sad than the 
close of a well-spent day, or the satisfactory completion of any 
task which has long occupied our attention. Mr. Quincy, in 
laying aside the dull weeds of mortality, has with them put off 
old age with its infirmities, and (passing to a nobler stage of 
existence) enters again upon the activity of youth, with more 
exalted powers and more perfect organs. Instead of lament- 
ing his departure at a time of life considerably beyond the 
common age of man, the generation which now inhabits the 
earth should give thanks that he has lived so long, and should 
speak of the blessing of being allowed for so many years to 
have before them so illustrious an example." 

What words could be found more appropriate to himself? 
I will only add his own eloquent utterance on the death of 

25 
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his friend Washington Irving: "Farewell, thou hast entered 
into the rest prepared, from the foundation of the world, 
for serene and gentle spirits like thine. Farewell, happy in 
thy life, happj r in tlry death, happier in the reward to which 
that death was the assured passage. The brightness of that 
enduring fame, which thou hast won on earth, is but a shad- 
owy symbol of the glory to which thou art admitted in the 
world beyond the grave." 

The resolutions were adopted ; and the President appointed 
as the Committee to attend Mr. Bryant's funeral Professor 
Henry W. Longfellow, Professor Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Rev. Robert C. Waterston, Hon. Richard Frothingham, and 
Mr. Delano A. Goddard. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., read the following 
communication on the "Old Planters," so called, about 
Boston Harbor : — 

In his notes to Winthrop's History, Mr. Savage remarks that the 
" planting in Boston Harbour deserves and will reward inquiry " ; * and, 
again, in another connection, he observes that " a careful history of 
Weymouth is much wanted." t Later investigations tend to show that 
in each of these subjects the other is included, — that a careful history 
of Weymouth would necessarily include an account of the earlier plant- 
ing in Boston Harbor. The matter is not one of very great importance ; 
but it has, nevertheless, excited no little curiosity, and there are some 
quite interesting points involved in it. It has, also, been always a 
puzzle and a mystery. 

When Governor Winthrop went from Salem " to Mattachusetts to 
find out a place for our sitting down," on the 7th of June, 1630, 
there were already a number of persons living in the adjacent region, at 
the house of one of whom he passed the night. These persons had then 
been living for several years where Winthrop found them. There 
were also some very noticeable things about them. They were not 
fishermen, or frontier tradesmen, or refugees, or outcasts. Two at 
least of them were educated men of very considerable refinement ; a 
third was an English mechanic ; yet another was the widow of a Scotch 
planter. They lived quite remotely from each other, and apparently 
felt no great apprehension of the savages. Whence these people 
came, what brought them to the shores of Boston Bay and when they 
set themselves down there, have been enigmas which the antiquaries, 
after exhausting conjecture, have generally dismissed with the remark 
that they will probably never be solved. Whenever that careful his- 
tory of Weymouth, which Savage felt to be so much needed, is written, 
the solution will, I think, be reached. 

* Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *43. 

t lb. p. *163. See also the note on Wessaguscus, ib. p. *93. 
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From the standpoint of that yet unwritten history, I propose to give 
a brief account of what may be called the pre-historic settlement of 
Boston and its immediate vicinity. A party from Plymouth, under 
Miles Standish, had, during the last days of September, 1621, visited 
several of these localities, where, nine years later, the straggling settlers 
were found. A few scattered savages only were then there. Eight 
months afterwards, about the middle of May, 1622, an open boat, in which 
were ten men, put into the bay and passed some four or five days ex- 
ploring it. They were the pioneers of the larger party which Thomas 
Weston was then organizing in London, with the purpose of establish- 
ing a trading-post somewhere on the New England coast. As the result 
of their explorations, they fixed upon a site for their proposed settlement 
on Weymouth Fore-river, as the little estuary at the mouth of the 
Monatoquit is now called, giving a preference to that locality for the 
reason that there were but few Indians thereabouts.* The main body 
of Weston's party followed these pioneers, and reached Plymouth 
towards the end of June. Thence, some time in August, they went to 
Wessagusset, as the settlement on Weymouth Fore-river was called, 
and there established themselves. The subsequent history of Weston's 
wretched experiment is of no further importance here, and has 
been elsewhere told in detail.t It is quite clear that it was so wholly 
broken up in the succeeding month of March, 1623, that no vestige of 
its existence remained, except a deserted block-house. Even the three 
unfortunate stragglers left behind by the others in their precipitate 
departure were put to death by the savages.! No permanent settle- 
ment on Boston Harbor had, therefore, yet been effected. It was 
effected, however, six months later, when, in September, 1623, Captain 
Robert Gorges landed on the deserted site at Wessagusset. The 
Robert Gorges grant is well known, and I do not propose to encumber 
this memorandum by any detailed reference to it. It is sufficient to say 
that it emanated directly from the Council of New England, and pur- 
ported to cover a tract of land vaguely described as being on the north- 
east side of Massachusetts [Boston] Bay, and covering ten miles of 
sea-front, while stretching thirty miles into the interior. The grantee, 
under this patent, was a younger son of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who had 
recently seen some service in the Venetian wars, and was now ambitious 
of planting and ruling over a sort of principality in the New World. 
He was formally commissioned by the Council of New England as their 
Lieutenant-General,§ or, as Bradford expresses it, as " generall Gove' 
ofy e countrie";|| his jurisdiction, as well ecclesiastical as civil and 
criminal, was of the widest nature. He was provided with a council, 
of which the governor of the Plymouth Colony for the time being was 
ex officio a member, as was also Francis West, who had already been 

* Phinehas Pratt's Narrative, 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iv. p. 478. 
t Adams's Address on the 250th Anniversary of the Permanent Settlement 
of Weymouth, pp. 18-20. 

% New English Canaan, Book III. chap. 5. (Force's Tracts, vol. ii.) 
§ Gorges's Briefe Narration, chap. 23. 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. vi. p. 74. 
|| Bradford, p. 149. 
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commissioned as Admiral of New England ; he also brought with him 
a sort of vicarious primate in the person of the Rev. William Morell, 
who had, as Bradford expresses it, " I know not what power and 
authority of superinteudencie over other churches granted him, and 
sundrie instructions for that end." Indeed, it is a somewhat important 
fact to bear in mind that the company which came with Robert Gorges 
was not only organized on a very grandiose scale, but it was so organ- 
ized from design. Not only did it represent the whole dignity of the 
Council of New England, but it went out as the advance-guard merely 
of a much larger movement which was speedily to follow.* It was 
composed of a material very different from that of the Weston party. 
It included families f as well as individuals ; and the presence of the 
Rev. William Morell is sufficient in itself to show that, in organizing 
it, Sir Ferdinando Gorges's favorite scheme of establishing episcopacy 
in New England had been pre-eminently borne in mind. After a few 
months of shifting and aimless residence in the country, Captain Gorges, 
discouraged, disgusted, and not improbably beginning already to sicken 
in body, returned home, " not finding the state of things hear to an- 
swer his quallitie & condition." This took place not earlier than the 
spring of 1624,$ when he finally ascertained that the friends who had 
agreed to follow him had withdrawn themselves from his enterprise.! 
He carried back with him a portion of his company ; while others 
proceeded to more congenial Virginia. Some few, however, he left 
in New England ; the Rev. Mr. Morell apparently remaining in charge 
of them. This gentleman, it would seem, passed about eighteen 
months at Wessagusset,|| and then returned to England in the spring 
of 1625, taking ship from Plymouth; when he first informed the 
authorities there of the ecclesiastical power with which he was clothed. 
During his residence in New England, he seems to have passed his 
time in a quiet and unobtrusive way, giving evidence of a gentle and 
observant nature by composing a Latin poem on the country, in which 
he showed scholarly acquirements of a very good order. He also 
showed excellent temper and judgment in making no attempt to use 
the authority his ecclesiastical commission conferred upon him, or 
otherwise to meddle in the political affairs of the neighboring colony. 

It has generally been assumed that the Gorges settlement came to 
as complete an end as that of Weston.1T A more careful investiga- 

* Gorges's Briefe Narration, chap. 23. t Bradford, p. 149. 

t Bradford (p. 153) says that " towards the spring " Gorges came to an 
agreement with Weston. 

§ Gorges's Briefe Narration, chap. 23. 

|| Under the preconceived idea that the settlement at Wessagusset came to 
a complete end in 1623, it has been assumed that Morell lived at Plymouth after 
Gorges's departure. (1 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. i. p. 125.) There is no authority 
for this. Bradford simply says that he " tooke shipping from hence." (p. 154.) 
As he also says, a few lines before, that some few of the Gorges party remained 
at Wessagusset, "and were helped with supplies from hence," the natural 
inference would be that their clergyman remained with them until he took 
ship from Plymouth. 

IT Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *93, n. Toung's Chron. of Mass., p. 21. But 
see Palfrey, vol. i. p. 209. 
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tion, however, shows conclusively that this was not the case, and also 
furnishes, I think, a key to the mysterious presence, seven years later, 
of Blackstone, Maverick, and Walford. The evidence, when carefully 
brought together, is decisive on some of these points, and establishes a 
sufficiently strong historical presumption on all of them. In the first 
place, it must be borne in mind that the Gorges company landed at 
Wessagusset in September, 1623.* The winter of 1623-24 was, con- 
sequently, its first in this country. In February, 1631, Governor Win- 
throp notes in his journal that " it hath been observed ever since 
this bay was planted by Englishmen, viz., seven years, that at this day 
the frost hath broken up every year." f This chance memorandum of 
Winthrop's has a very great significance as respects two of the points 
under discussion. It will be observed that it is definite and absolute, 
fixing a certain day in February as that upon which it had been 
observed through a specified number of years that the winter in the 
vicinity of Boston Bay broke up. The seven years of that continuous 
record must have begun, therefore, with the 10th of February, 1624, 
the very February which succeeded the arrival of the Gorges com- 
pany. This is one point. The next is, — By whom was that continu- 
ous weather record kept ? — This can better be considered presently. It 
is sufficient now to say that Winthrop could have derived his information 
only from one of those old planters, the date of whose coming into the 
country is thus fixed. 

Meanwhile, Bradford distinctly says in his History that, when the 
bulk of Gorges's followers dispersed, " some few remained, and were 
helped by supplies from hence." % Between the years 1625 and 1628, 
we again get glimpses of Wessagusset and that remnant of Captain 
Gorges's following, in spite of Savage's remark that " the exquisite dili- 
gence of the Annalist [Prince] found no opportunity even to name the 
spot again before the year 1628." § These glimpses come to us through 
the rambling, incoherent narrative of Thomas Morton. He lived at 
Mt. Wollaston between 1625 and 1628 ; and he refers, in his vague 
way, to certain neighbors as living at Wessagusset, about two miles 
from him, where they carried on a profitable trade in furs with the 
savages ; and to them, he tells us, he himself resorted in the dead 
winter season, " to have the benefit of company." || Indeed, it was dur- 
ing a temporary sojourn with his Wessagusset neighbors that Morton 
was arrested by Miles Standish, in June, 1628.1T These neighbors must 
have been the remnants of Gorges's people, and the arrest of Morton 
furnishes us also the names of two, at least, of the old planters at 
Wessagusset; for among those who defrayed a portion of the ex- 
pense of the Miles Standish Merrymount expedition were Jeffrey and 
Burslem, — names over which the antiquaries have puzzled greatly, and 
the owners of which have been located by one authority and another all 



* Bradford, p. 148. t Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *43. 

% Bradford, p. 154. § Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *93, n. 

|| New English Canaan, Book I. chap. 14, and Book III. chap. 11. 
if New English Canaan, Book III. chap. 15. 
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along the coast from Weymouth * to Ipswich f and the Isle of Shoals, t 
There can, however, no longer be any doubt about them. They, at 
least, were remnants of the Gorges company, and Morton's neighbors 
at Wessagusset. Burslem, or Bursley, as the name then appears, was 
a deputy from Weymouth to the General Court, in 1636 ; while, two 
years before that, Wessagusset was summoned, by order of the Court, 
to assume charge of one of its inhabitants, " late servant of John Burs- 
lyn," who had fallen ill at Dorchester.§ William Jeffrey, on the other 
hand, is named among the proprietors of Weymouth, in 1 642 ; || and 
it was to him that Morton, in 1634, wrote the unlucky letter in which, 
addressing his quondam neighbor and correspondent as " My very 
good Gossip," he goes on to describe how his other gossip, Ratcliffe, 
" was comforted by their lordships with the cropping of Mr. Win- 
throp's ears." This letter Jeffrey, as soon as he received it, carried to 
Governor Winthrop, who speaks of him both as an " old planter," and as 
an "old acquaintance and intimate friend "IT of Morton's, which makes 
it very probable that it was to his house that Morton had been in the 
custom of resorting in winter " for the benefit of company." As if to 
perfect the evidence, however, it appears from the Records of the 
Council of New England that, when Captain Robert Gorges returned 
home, he left his plantation in charge of " his servants, and certain 
other Undertakers and Tenants." ** Robert Gorges shortly after died, 
and his grant passed to his brother John. Subsequently, this John 
Gorges undertook to convey a portion of the territory covered by the 
grant to John Oldham ; thus asserting a title prior and adverse to 
that of the Massachusetts colony, and which occasioned its magistrates 
some anxiety .ft The significant point in connection with the convey- 
ance to Oldham is, however, that the two persons authorized by 
Gorges as his agents or attorneys on the spot to put his grantee in 
possession were " William Blaxton, clerk, and William Jeffrey, gentle- 
man." Jt There cannot, therefore, well be any doubt as to where 
Jeffrey and Burslem lived, and how they came there. They lived 
at Weymouth, and came there with Robert Gorges in 1 623. 

" William Blaxton, clerk," was, however, a man of apparently very 
different description from " William Jeffrey, gentleman " ; and, at the 
time the conveyance to Oldham was made, he was living, not at Wey- 
mouth, but on the very edge of the Gorges grant, if not actually within 
its limits, at Shawmut. The evidence of Blackstone's connection with 
the Weymouth settlement of 1623 is not less conclusive than that 
connecting Jeffrey and Burslem with it. In the first place, he was, in 
no respect, an ordinary man. His presence in the peninsula of Shaw- 



* Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *43, n. 

t Young's Chron. of Mass., p. 171. 

1 Drake's Boston, p. 50. § Records of Mass., vol. i. p. 121, 

|| Young's Chron. of Mass., p. 171. 
IT Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *138 ; vol. ii. p. *190. 
** Am. Antiq. Soc. Proc. April, 1867, p. 124. 
tt Young's Chron. of Mass., pp. 149, 169. Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 7. 
ft Young's Chron. of Mass., p. 169. 
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mut, in 1 630, was made additionally inexplicable from the fact that he 
was about the last person one would ever have expected to find there. 
He was not a fisherman, nor a trader, nor a refugee : he was a student, 
an observer, and a recluse. A graduate of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, he had received episcopal ordination in England. In 1630, he 
was in his thirty-fifth year. All this is extremely suggestive, for it 
goes to make of him exactly the description of man who would natu- 
rally be found in company with the scholarly and unobtrusive Morell. 
Further, the probabilities would strongly point to him as Winthrop's 
authority for the weather record already referred to. It could appar- 
ently have come only from him or from Maverick ; and what we know 
of his place of residence, studious habits, and attention to fruit-raising 
must lead us to conclude that such a record would have been kept most 
naturally by him. If such was the case, that alone fixes his arrival 
with Robert Gorges. His connection with the Gorges company is 
subsequently indicated by the authority given him to put Oldham in 
possession as John Gorges's grantee. It would seem, therefore, that 
Blackstone came over with Morell and the rest, and settled at Wey- 
mouth in September, 1623 ; and, after living there some time, removed 
to the peninsula of Boston. The date of this removal can also be 
approximately fixed ; for Lechford says he " went from Boston, having 
lived there nine or ten yeares." * His removal from Boston to Rhode 
Island took place in the spring of 1635,f and consequently he must 
have gone there from Weymouth in 1625 or 1626. 

The clues thus obtained in regard to Blackstone are not without 
value in connection with Maverick and Walford. Like Morell and 
Blackstone, Maverick was a man of education and refinement, and at 
the time Gorges came over he was exactly twenty-one years of age. 
He was, also, a man of substance ; for, in addition to his house at East 
Boston, which was both fortified and armed, subsequently in 1638 
Josselyn describes him as " the only hospitable man in all the countrey, 
giving entertainment to all Comers gratis." $ Not only, also, was he an 
Episcopalian, and always remained one ; but he had a direct connec- 
tion with the Gorges family, and was one of the grantees in a patent 
of December, 1631, from the Council for New England and Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, which covered a tract of land in Maine. § In that deed, 
moreover, Maverick is associated with William Jeffrey, of Weymouth, 
whom we have already seen named, together with Blackstone, in 
1 629, as an attorney of John Gorges, to perfect the transfer to Old- 
ham. Thus, all these men are found not only living on the site of 
the Gorges plantation, or within the limits or immediate vicinity of 
the Gorges grant, but associated in the Gorges deeds. Though the 
evidence in the case of Maverick is, therefore, presumptive only, it 



* Lechford's Plain Dealing, p. 42. (3 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iii. p. 97.) 
t 2 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. x. p. 171. Young's Chron. of Mass., 170, n. 
Savage's Winthrop, p. *48, n. Bliss's Hist, of Rehoboth, p. 2. 
X Josselyn's Account, p. 12. (3 Mass. Hist Coll., vol. iii. p. 220.) 
§ Sumner's Hist, of East Boston, p. 719. 
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points strongly to his having come to America in the Gorges fol- 
lowing, in company with Blackstone, Jeffrey, and Morell. If he did 
so, the date at which he " pitched his tent," as Savage expresses it, on 
Noddle's Island, having removed there from Weymouth, can be very 
nearly fixed from other dates in our possession. Johnson says that 
he there "built a small Fort with the helpe of Mr. David Thompson, 
placing therein foure Murtherers to protect him from the Indians." * 
Now, Thomson, as we shall presently see, came to Boston Harbor 
in 1626, and must have died before June, 1628, when his wife con- 
tributed to the charges incurred in effecting Morton's arrest. Mave- 
rick's house, therefore, could hardly have been built earlier than 1627, 
for Thomson, on his first arrival, must have been busy providing 
shelter for his own family ; and it certainly was built before the 
spring of 1628. The autumn — the leisure season — of 1627 is 
probably the correct date. From the fact that Maverick was not 
mentioned by Bradford as among those who contributed to the cost 
of Morton's arrest, it has been inferred that he did not come over 
until the following year.f This inference is clearly at variance with 
Johnson's statement, that Thomson helped him build his house ; and 
the fact that his name does not appear in Bradford's list of those 
assessed was sufficiently explained by Savage, who pointed out that he 
and Walford were probably included in the " Winisimett " plantation, 
mentioned by Bradford, t and contributed through Blackstone. § If, 
therefore, Blackstone moved over from Weymouth to Boston in 1625 
or 1626, and Maverick's stronghold at East Boston was built in the 
autumn of 1627, the two events are brought very close together: the 
stronghold, such as Johnson describes it, would hardly have been built 
at once, on Maverick's removing into that region. If he went there 
with Blackstone in 1625 or 1626, it would naturally have been built 
in 1627. 

Passing on to Thomas Walford, we have but few facts upon which 
to base inferences. Those which we have, however, are significant. 
When, in 1629, the Spragues found him at Charlestown, he was living 
there with his wife and children in " an English palisadoed and thatched 
house." || It seems, therefore, that he had a family. That he was a 
good Episcopalian we know, for subsequently he was one of the church 
wardens at Portsmouth. If His connection with Gorges nowhere di- 
rectly appears ; but it may be inferred from the extreme disfavor, not 
to say harshness, with which he was treated by the Massachusetts 
authorities, and from the fact that, immediately upon his banishment, 
he removed to Piscataqua, which was a distinctively Gorges settle- 

* Wonder- Working Providence, chap. 17. (2 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. ii. p. 86.) 

t Cliron. of Mass., p. 322, n. 

t History, p. 241. 

§ Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *43, n. 

|| The wife was banished with him in 1631. Mass. Record, vol. i. p. 71. 
The names of his descendants subsequently appear in the annals of New Hamp- 
shire. Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *63, n. 

1 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. v. p. 220. 
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merit.* By trade, Walford was a blacksmith. "When the Robert 
Gorges company was gotten together, care must, of course, have been 
taken to include some mechanics in it. Among these, a blacksmith 
would have been even more important than a carpenter. The natural 
explanation of the Episcopalian blacksmith with his family being 
found at Charlestown, in 1630, dwelling in a some-time built house, 
is, therefore, that he had come over with the Episcopalian company, 
as one of their mechanics, in 1623, and had been of those who re- 
mained when most of the others went away. , 

Summing up, therefore, the evidence in regard to these three old 
planters, Blackstone, Maverick, and Walford, — and these are the only 
three about whom we are without definite information, — we find that 
(1) in September, 1623, an (2) Episcopalian settlement, composed of (3) 
men of means and education, and of (4) some families, was attempted 
a few miles from Boston, under (5) the patronage of the Gorges family. 
We also know that this settlement was never wholly broken up. We 
have here five distinct and peculiar tests of a connection with this set- 
tlement, — date, religion, education, family, and association with Gorges. 
Now, turning to the evidence and applying the tests, we find that (1) 
the old planters found by Winthrop possessed an annual weather 
record, going buck to the arrival of the Gorges company, and no 
further; (2) all of the three under discussion were Episcopalians; (3) 
two of them were men of means and education ; (4) one of them had 
a family; and, finally (5), they were all in some way connected with 
Gorges or his plantation, or were named as his attorneys or grantees ; 
in other words, no test fails when applied. Circumstantial evidence of 
this sort could hardly be stronger. It would suffice to convict of crime. 
But it does not end here. Supposing these old planters to have 
been the straggling remnants of Gorges's settlement at Weymouth, we 
have a perfectly natural explanation of the otherwise inexplicable 
allusions found scattered through the books of the time. We have, 
for instance, the names of at least five of those described by Bradford 
as " some few " persons who remained behind at Wessagusset, " and 
were helped with supplies " from Plymouth. These, also, were those 
" neighbors " of Morton's, of whose dealings in furs he speaks, and 
who, as Bradford tells us, " lived straglingly, and were of no strenght 
in any place." t The discovery by the future historian of Weymouth 
of a single document, which is possibly somewhere in existence, would 
settle the question one way or the other. Sir Ferdinando Gorges tells 
us that his son arrived at his seat of government " about the beginning 
of August," 1 623 ; $ but Bradford fixes the time at " about y e middle 
of September." § Bradford on such a point is the better authority, 
and the date given by Gorges is probably that of departure. There 
can, therefore, be little doubt that Robert Gorges sailed from Ply- 
mouth, of which place his father was or had been governor, and from 



* Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *53, n. Palfrey, vol. i. p. 522. 
t Bradford, pp. 154, 240. 

J Gorges's Briefe Narration, p. 33. § Bradford, p. 148. 

26 
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whence the earlier expeditions had gone* early in August, 1623. In 
the records of that port, there probably may yet exist a list of those 
who accompanied him. The matter is at least worthy of investigation. 
To return, however, to the old planters. If they were, indeed, the 
remnants of Gorges's settlement, they had remained chiefly with a view 
to trading with the Indians.f Long before 1623, Boston Harbor was 
well known as an advantageous place for this purpose. A fleet of no 
less than fifty vessels was then annually trading along the coast ; t and 
the Indians were so familiar with them that they excited no surprise ; 
and, indeed, there remained scarcely a lingering tradition of their first 
coming. Even before the great plague of 1616-17, a French vessel, 
while lying at anchor off Pettuck's Island, in Boston Harbor, for the 
purpose of buying furs, had been captured by the Indians, and burned.§ 
Wessagusset had been selected by Weston's people for their settlement, 
solely for the reason that there were but few savages in the vicinity. 
Under these circumstances, it would seem natural enough that, after 
they had lived there a year or two and concluded to remain in the 
country, a portion of the Wessagusset people decided to move across to 
the north side of the bay, which afforded so much better facilities in 
every respect for carrying on an active trade in furs. It was both 
nearer the Indians and far more accessible to vessels. Wessagusset, 
indeed, in these respects was most inconveniently placed ; || for the 
only possible communication with the interior was by water. The 
Indians, who lived mostly to the north and west, had no means of 
bringing down their furs except by canoes. But Wessagusset was 
neither at the mouth of any considerable stream, nor was it easily 
accessible to vessels. Indeed, as will presently be seen, Hull was evi- 
dently its sea-port. The Charles, the Mystic, and the Neponset com- 
manded the interior. This the old planters speedily realized ; and 
so, while Thomson placed himself at the mouth of the Neponset, Black- 
stone occupied the shore opposite that of the Charles, and Walford 
set himself down by the Mystic. Maverick, meanwhile, at Noddle's 
Island, overlooked the anchorage ground of the inner harbor ; and 
his fortified dwelling, which Thomson helped build, was probably at 



* Belknap's Am. Biog., vol. i. p. 350. 

t Eliot's Biog. Diet., p. 316. Johnson's Wonder-Working Providence, 2 
Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. ii. p. 65. 

X Prince, p. 144. 

§ Pratt's Narrative, 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. iv. pp. 479, 480. New English 
Canaan, Book I. chap. 3. See, also, Johnson, as above. 

|| The following extract from the "Postscript" of Morell to his poem, not 
included in the reprint in the Collections of the Mass. Hist. Soc, has a plain 
reference to the inconvenience of Wessagusset, and confirms the view taken in 
the text as to the cause of Blackstone and Maverick removing to Boston. " For 
when men are landed upon an unknown shore, peradventure weake in number 
and naturall powers, for want of boats and carriages ; are compelled to stay 
where they are first landed, having no meanes to remove themselves or their 
goods, be the place never so fruitlesse or inconvenient for planting, building 
houses, boats, or stages, or the harbors never so unfit for fishing, fowling, or 
mooring their boats." 
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once the common stronghold in case of danger and a frontier depot for 
furs, well known to traders along the coast.* 

It would also appear that this settlement had a distinct sectarian 
character. Morton's insinuations to the contrary notwithstanding,! it 
was an offshoot, though a feeble and short-lived one, of the Church of 
England. Neither were the last traces of the original theological 
complexion thus given by the Gorges family wholly obliterated until 
the death of Maverick in 1664. They cropped out distinctly in the 
Weymouth church troubles, connected with the ministry there of the 
Kev. Mr. Lenthall in 1638,$ and again in the Dr. Robert Child's peti- 
tion of 1646. § This point, assuredly, is not without interest in the 
early history of a Puritan commonwealth. The original settlement on 
the " Bay of Massechewset," as Sir Ferdinando Gorges calls it, was 
distinctly Episcopalian ; and William Morell, the first church of Eng- 
land clergyman who ever exercised his office in New England, probably 
held a wider commission of superintendence than any ordained bishop 
who has since followed him. The great non-conformist wave, which 
subsequently obliterated this earlier impression, did not wholly com- 
plete the work of obliteration in more than forty years. 

In addition, however, to those who have been named, and who 
may be designated as the Weymouth old planters, the Massachusetts 



* The view here taken of the connection of these old planters with the 
Robert Gorges settlement is by no means new. It was surmised as " not im- 
probable," by Frothingham, in his History of Charlestown (p. 9), and elaborated 
with much ingenuity by Haven, in his preface to the Records of the Company 
of the Massachusetts Bay. ( Archaeologia Americana, vol. iii pp. xxxvii, xliii.) 
It is mentioned by Drake, in his History of Boston (pp. 50, n. 92), and by Sum- 
ner, in his History of East Boston (p. 72). These investigators, however, 
rested with the conjecture ; and the authorities, it is believed, have not until 
now been carefully examined with a view to bringing together all the evidence 
bearing on the point. 

t New English Canaan, Book III. chap. 15. 

1 The Lenthall persecution, described by Winthrop in his History (vol. i. 
p. * 288), will furnish the future historian of Weymouth with an interesting mat- 
ter of inquiry. Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull writes to me in a private letter 
on the subject, as follows : " When editing Lechford's ' Plain Dealing,' in 1867, 
I became interested in the story of Mr. Lenthall's troubles in Weymouth, and 
I tried to piece out the history of the Weymouth church. Since then, I have 
seen Robert Keayne's notes of Lenthall's examination before the ministers at 
Dorchester, in 1638, which throw some light on his relations to the people at 
Weymouth. Some of these — and, I suspect, a majority of the principal set- 
tlers — had been members of Lenthall's parish in England, and he came over to 
resume, by their invitation, his place as their minister. His orthodoxy was 
questioned, — he inclined to the ' parish way,' as opposed to ' church covenant- 
ing,' — and maintained the dangerous error of the indelibleness of ordination. 
The General Court and the Elders contrived to get rid of him, and favored the 
movement for gathering a ' covenanted ' church, under Mr. Hull, and afterwards 
under Mr. Jenner, neither of whom could hold his ground long against Lenthall's 
friends, or, rather, against the party inclined to the 'parish way.' I mention 
this, because the fact (which appears in Lenthall's examination) that some of 
the Weymouth planters who came over before him were from his parish in 
England may throw light upon the origin of the name of the town." See, also, 
Mather's Magnalia (Ed. 1702), p. 7. 

§ Savage's Winthrop, vol. ii. p. *291. 
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Colony, in 1630, found at least three other distinct groups of settlers 
on the shores of Boston Bay. One of these was at Thompson's Island 
and Squantum ; another, at Mt. Wollaston ; while the third was at 
Hull, or Natasco, as it was then called. Of these we have sufficient 
information to remove all doubt as to their origin and character. 
Morton speaks of David Thomson, the first occupant of the Farm- 
school Island, as a Scottish gentleman, both a traveller and a scholar, 
who had been quite observant of the habits of the Indians.* He had 
in London been an agent or attorney of the Council for New England, 
and seems to have represented it before the Privy Council, f In 
November, 1622, a patent covering a considerable grant of land in New 
England was issued to him ; and, early in the next year, he seems to 
have come over to take possession of it, bringing with him his wife and 
a few servants. He first established himself at Piscataqua, and thence 
removed in 1626 to Boston Harbor. He died early in 1628. Like 
Blackstone and Maverick, he was an Episcopalian, and closely associ- 
ated with Gorges.:): He left a wife, who was one of those who contrib- 
uted to the expense of the arrest of Morton, and an infant son, to 
whom the island occupied by his father was subsequently granted by 
the General Court. § South of this island, and only a mile or two 
away, was Mt. Wollaston, the home of Thomas Morton. The story 
of that settlement has been told in detail, and there is little relating to 
it which is now involved in mystery. It was a nest of contraband 
traders, who had, without law or warrant, fixed themselves there during 
the summer of 1625, and who were routed out by a combined move- 
ment against them of all the other settlers along the coast, in June, 
1628. In the autumn of 1629, Morton, returning from his arrest, had 
wandered back to Mt. Wollaston, and was living there at the time of 
the arrival of the Massachusetts colony, the next year. In October 
succeeding that arrival, he was again arrested, and banished. His 
house was now burned to the ground, and the plantation utterly 
destroyed. || 

Immediately south of Mt. Wollaston, and separated from it only by 
the marshes and little estuaries which indent the shore, was the Wes- 
sagusset settlement, the origin of which has been sufficiently described. 
At the time of Wiuthrop's arrival, it was closing its seventh year of 
existence, and must have been a place containing well-to-do people ; 
for when in August, 1632, the Governor, in company with the Rev. 
Mr. Wilson and other notables, made an overland journey to Ply- 
mouth, they started from Wessagusset. On this occasion they passed 
the night there, both going and returning, and appear to have been 



* New English Canaan, Book I. chap. 2. 

t Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc, 1875-1876, p. 860. 

$ Drake's Boston, p. 50, n. ; Gorges's Briefe Narration, chap. 23. 

§ Every tiling known about Thomson has been collected by Mr. Deane, and 
will be found in his "Notes to an Indenture of David Thomson and Others," 
in the Proceedings of the Mass. Hist. Soc. for May, 1876. 

|| The Maypole of Merrymount. Atlantic Monthly Magazine, May and 
June, 1877. 
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very hospitably entertained.* In 1630, however, the place had not 
received any considerable accession to the number of its original in- 
habitants. A vague statement to the contrary effect has crept into 
some of the historical works, on the supposed authority of Prince. It 
had, however, no better foundation than a mere " oldest inhabitant " 
tradition ; and Prince himself discredits it even while noting it 
down.f 

The only remaining plantation was that at Hull, referred to in Gover- 
nor Bradford's apportionment of the expense of the Merrymount cam- 
paign as " Natascot." Hubbard says that " something like an habitation 
was set up " at this place, for the purpose of trading with the Indians, 
in consequence of Miles Standish's visit to Boston Harbor in Septem- 
ber, 1621. J This would seem to imply the establishment there of a 
mere station, such as the fishermen temporarily occupied every year at 
certain seasons, on the coast of Maine and elsewhere. Drake, on the 
authority of an unpublished deposition, asserts that, in 1 622, three men 
named Thomas and John Gray and Walter Knight purchased " Nantas- 
ket " of Chicatabut, and there settled themselves. § The next addition 
to their numbers, if these persons did indeed sit down at Hull in the 
way and at the time stated, came in a very questionable and far from 
heroic or triumphant way. In the spring of 1625, at just about the 
time of Wollaston's arrival, John Oldham had got into trouble with 
the Plymouth magistrates, in the manner stated by Bradford, who 
arrested and put him in confinement. || Morton thus describes what 
followed : " A lane of Musketiers was made, and hee compelled in 
scorne to passe along betweene, & to receave a bob upon the bumme 
by every musketier, and then a board a shallop, and so convayed to 
Wessaguscus shoare, & staid at Massachussets, to whome John Lay- 
ford and some few more did resort, where Master Layford freely exe- 
cuted his office and preached every Lords day, and yet maintained 
his wife & children foure or five, upon his industry there, with the 
blessing of God, and the plenty of the Land, without the helpe of his 
auditory, in an honest and laudable manner, till hee was wearied and 
made to leave the Country." IT The next year, Lyford and Oldham 
moved across to Cape Ann; but, in 1628, the Greys, or whoever 
remained at Hull, were able to contribute £1 10*. to the expense of 
Morton's arrest, which amount, considering that Plymouth contributed 
but £2 10s., would seem to indicate that they were not unprosperous. 
Even then, probably, Hull was a favorite harbor of refuge and refresh- 
ment. It was certainly convenient for trading purposes ; but as for 
that "plenty of the Land," to which Morton refers, it was not to be 
found there in 1629, any more than now, if we may credit the expe- 
rience of Mr. Ralph Smith, who came over with Higginson. This 

* Savage's Winthrop, vol. i. p. *92. 
t Adams's 250th Anniversary Address, p. 28. n. 
t Hubbard, p. 102. 
§ History of Boston, p. 41. 
|| Bradford, p. 190. 
IT New English Canaan, Book III. chap. 8. 
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individual, with his wife and family, sojourned for a time at " Natas- 
coe " ; but, a " boat of this place [Plymouth] putting in ther on some 
occasion, he ernestly desired that they would give him & his passage 
for Plimoth, and some such things as they could well carrie ; . . . 
till he should resolve to setle ther, if he might, or els-wher as God 
should disposs ; for he was werie of being in y* uncoth place, & in a 
poore house y' would neither keep him nor his goods drie. . . . He 
was here accordingly kindly entertained & housed, & had y e rest of 
his goods & servants sent for." * This was the year before Winthrop's 
arrival, and establishes the character of Hull at that time as an " un- 
coth place " with " some stragling people." 

The order of succession of the several earlier settlements about 
Boston Harbor would, in conclusion, seem to be somewhat as follows : — 

Wessagusset (Weymouth), temporary settlement, August, 1622 

permanent settlement, September, 1623 

Nantasket (Hull), " 1623-25 

Shawmut (Boston), 1625-26 

Pasonagessit (Quincy), temporary settlement, 1625 

Mishawum (Charlestown), and Noddle's Island (East Boston), 1625-27 

Thompson's Island 1626 

Boston September, 1630 

Prior to the arrival of Winthrop's colony, we have the exact date 
of but three events connected with the history of Boston Bay or of 
these plantations : the first is Miles Standish's earliest expedition to 
the Bay on the 20th and 21st of September, 1621 ; the next is Stan- 
dish's affair with the Indians at Wessagusset, on March 27 (April 6), 
1623, which resulted in the death of Wittuwamat and Pecksuot; the 
third, of a strangely different character, was Morton's May-day cele- 
bration, which took place at Mt. Wollaston, four years later, upon what 
is now the 11th of that mouth. 

Professor Edward J. Young, of Cambridge, was elected a 
Resident Member. 

Captain G. V. Fox presented, for the Cabinet, a silver 
dollar of Gustavus Vasa, given him by the head of the Ad- 
miralty of Sweden at the time of his visit to that country. 

Mr. Tuttle called attention to a manuscript history of New 
Hampshire, by the Rev. Jabez Fitch, among the Belknap 
papers ; and, on his suggestion, it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Publication of the Early Proceedings. 

The President then communicated for publication the cor- 
respondence of several of the Founders of the Royal Society 
in England with Governor John Winthrop of Connecticut, 
between 1661 and 1672, introducing it as follows : — 

While I was in London, as long ago as 1860, I obtained 

« Bradford, p. 263. 
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from the Royal Society, through the kind intervention of my 
friend, the late Sir Henry Holland, copies of all the letters of 
Governor Winthrop, of Connecticut, commonly known as 
John Winthrop, Jr., which had been preserved in their ar- 
chives. There were nine of them in all, some of them of 
considerable length, and most of them addressed to Henry 
Oldenburg, the first Secretary of that Society. It seems that 
I more than half promised at the time to furnish copies, in 
return, of any letters from officers or members of the Society 
which might be found among my family papers ; and I was 
reminded of that promise the last time I was in London, at 
a social meeting of the Society, which I was privileged to 
attend. 

It has but recently fallen in my way to turn over my papers 
of that period, and I have found a number of letters, which 
are certainly not a little curious and interesting. 

Here are two letters from Samuel Hartlib, — the same 
" Master Hartlib " to whom Milton addresses his noble essay 
on Education, and of whom he speaks, in that essay, as " a 
person sent hither by some good Providence from a far 
country to be the occasion and incitement of great good to 
this island." Winthrop calls him " the Great Intelligencer 
of Europe." 

Here are two letters from Theodore Haak, another of 
Milton's friends, — a German, like Hartlib, but, like him, 
long resident in England, and who is said to have been " the 
founder of the London Club, or Invisible College of Natural 
Philosophers," from which the Royal Society originated. 

Here are seven letters from Oldenburg, still another of 
Milton's friends and coadjutors, to whom Milton writes, in a 
familiar letter, " You have learnt to speak our language more 
accurately and happily than any other foreigner of our ac- 
quaintance." Our Honorary Member, Professor Masson, in 
his most comprehensive and interesting Life of Milton, has 
much to say of Hartlib, Haak, and Oldenburg, of whom 
Milton made great use while he was Cromwell's Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. Two of them, if not all three of them, 
were among the earliest members of the Royal Society, and 
Oldenburg was long its Secretary and factotum. 

Here, again, is one brief letter from William Brereton, after- 
wards Lord Brereton, whose name stands fourth in the first 
Charter of the Society, after those only of Lord Brouncker, 
Sir Robert Moray, and Robert Boyle. 

And, finally, here are six letters from Sir Robert Moray, 
who was the first and only President of the Society during 
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the two years of its existence before it was chartered by the 
King, and who was styled by Bishop Burnet, in his History, 
" the life and soul of that body." 

These letters are thus not only interesting in themselves, 
but they were written by men who were engaged at the time 
in founding and building up a Society which is second to no 
other in any part of the world for its importance and celeb- 
rity. They cast no little light on the condition of Science at 
that early day ; and, written to one then resident in New 
England, during the period between 1661 and 1672, they 
show what were the subjects in New England on which infor- 
mation was most eagerly sought in Old England. 

Science was still in its infancy, but, under the inspiration 
of Bacon's Novum Organum, was beginning to make Hercu- 
lean struggles with old delusions. Alchemy, however, had 
not quite yet been strangled, and the Elixir of Life and the 
Philosopher's Stone were still occasional subjects of specula- 
tion and search. Galileo, no long time before, had established 
the motion of the earth to the satisfaction of everybody but 
the Inquisition, and had opened the heavens with his tele- 
scope. But comets, and meteors, and " blazing starres," as they 
were called, occasioned alarm and consternation, whenever 
they were seen. Avalanches, or land-slides, were looked upon 
as leaping or skipping hills, and were associated with Divine 
judgments, according to the well-remembered imagery of the 
Bible.* The ocean, with its contents and currents, its strange 
fishes and its violent water-spouts, was a wholly unfathomed 
mystery. Wonders were descried everywhere, in earth, sea, 
and sky, and were waiting to be stripped of all marvellous or 
anomalous attributes, and to be reduced and classified under 
the domain of natural laws. Newton was a young student of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, when the first of these letters 
was written, and his great analysis of Light was not promul- 
gated until many years after the date of the last. Electricity 
and Lightning were still to wait three-quarters of a century 
for Franklin, and Heat a full century for Rumford. 

In the mean time, Mines and Minerals — gold and silver, 
lead, iron, and copper — were the subjects of greatest practi- 
cal interest to those who turned their thoughts to new lands 
across the sea, and the eagerness and extravagance of their 
expectations were only matched by the credulity and crude- 
ness of their experiments. These letters afford abundant 
indications of this sort. Governor Winthrop well remarks, in 
one of them, " It may be God reserves such of his bounties to 

* Psalm cxiv. 
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future generations." It will not be unobserved, that, in 
another of his letters, he refers incidentally to having been 
personally present when New Netherland was surrendered to 
the British fleet and forces ("August 28, 1664"),* and when 
the names New York and Albany were first given to towns 
on this continent. The population of New York, at that 
time, is estimated to have been about 1,500 souls ! The day 
for discovering and working Mines had certainly not arrived. 

I happened to mention the existence of these letters in a 
very recent visit to the late Professor Henry, at Washington, 
and he begged me not to postpone their publication longer. 
But he had died, to the sorrow of all the friends of sci- 
ence, before I reached home, and within ten days after the 
conversation. 

In fulfilling my long-deferred promise, I am glad of an op- 
portunity to correct a misapprehension into which our venera- 
ble friend, Dr. Palfrey, seems to have been betrayed in a 
foot-note on Winthrop of Connecticut, in the second volume 
of his admirable History of New England, p. 539. That foot- 
note begins as follows: "It has been inferred, from some lan- 
guage in Mortimer's Dedication of the fortieth volume of the 
Royal Society's Transactions, that Winthrop was one of the 
original associates. But such was not the fact. See a list of 
them in the charter (which passed the seals, July 15, 1663), 
in Weld's excellent History of the Royal Society, II. 484." 

Now it is perfectly true that the name of Winthrop is not 
in the charter of 1663, and it might seem to be a sufficient 
reason for the omission that he was not then in England, and 
that, after spending a year or more there in the service of 
Connecticut, he had returned to his New England home, and 
was henceforth to be only a foreign associate. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, neither of the royal charters of the Society — for 
there were three of them successively : the first bearing date 
July 25, 1662 ; the second, April 22, 1663; and the third, April 
8, 1669 — contains the names of the Fellows, but only those of 
the Officers and Council of the Society. The names of the 
Fellows are found in the earlier Histories of the Society. 
The first of these Histories was published by Bishop Sprat in 
1667, and was written, as Weld says, when " the institution 
had only just been organized." In the list of members con- 
tained in that volume, Winthrop's name is found in its alpha- 
betical order. The second of these Histories was published 



* The date is given elsewhere August 27th. But Winthrop, rightly or 
wrongly, says Monday, the 28th. 

27 
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by Dr. Thomas Birch in 1756. In the four volumes of this 
work are found the earliest records of the Society. By those 
records it appears that on the 18th of December, 1661, " John 
Winthrop, Esq., was proposed as a candidate by Mr. Brere- 
ton," and that, on the 1st of January following, " Mr. Winthrop 
was admitted into the Society." 

Winthrop of Connecticut had then recently arrived in 
England to procure a Charter for the colony of which he was 
Governor. He had previously been known to more than one 
of the members of the Society, and had corresponded with 
at least two of them, — Robert Boyle and Sir Kenelm Digby. 
The letters of Hartlib and Brereton, here given, refer, also, 
to a previous correspondence. He was somewhat of a voyager 
in his early years, and must have fallen in with some of these 
men of science during his travels. Educated at the Free 
Grammar School of Bury St. Edmunds, and afterwards at 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1622-24, he had been admitted 
to the Inner Temple, as a lawyer, in 1624-25. But in 1627 
we find him serving as Secretary of Captain Best, of H. M. 
ship " Due Repulse," in the expedition of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham for the relief of the Protestants at Rochelle ; and, 
after that expedition had failed, he set off on an extended 
European and Oriental tour, which occupied him for fourteen 
or fifteen months. Having followed his father, the Governor 
of Massachusetts, to New England in 1681, he had twice vis- 
ited Old England again before 1660 ; — once in 1634, returning 
in 1635 as Governor of the Connecticut River Colony at Say- 
brook, with a commission from Lord Say and Sele and Lord 
Brooke ; and again in 1641, when he also visited Holland and 
other places on the Continent.* His acquaintance with some 
of his scientific correspondents plainly dates back to these 
early experiences. In 1639, we find a Latin letter of his, 
addressed " Clarissimo Doctissimoque Viro, Domino Doctori 
Golio, Professori Mathematicae Linguseque Arabicae in Cele- 
berrimS, Academia Lugduni Batavorum " (Leyden), in which 
he refers to having known the Professor at Venice ten years 
before. In 1649-50, we find him corresponding in Latin with 
Dr. John Tancmar and Professor Slegel, of Hamburg, and a 
few years later with Jacob Gabri (?), of Amsterdam. His later 
correspondence embraced many names more distinguished. 

The early records of the Royal Society, as contained in 
Birch's History, afford ample evidence of Winthrop's partici- 

* For a brief but brilliant account of Winthrop of Connecticut, see Ban- 
croft's History of the United States (Centennial edition), vol. i. p. 420. See, 
also, Life and Letters of John Winthrop (his father), vol. i. ch. ix. 
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pation in their sayings and doings during the year which he 
spent in England after his election as a member. He was 
called on to give an account of strange Tides ; of the making 
of Tar and Pitch in New England ; and of the making of Pot- 
ashes. He was on a committee with Evelyn and Dr. Goddard 
and Dr. Merret to consider the improvement and planting of 
timber for the Navy. He read a paper on " The Conveniency 
of building Ships in some of the Northern Parts of America." * 
He exhibited varieties of Indian corn, and presented some 
bottles of beer, which, at the request of the Society, he had 
caused to be brewed of maize. 

On the 14th of January, 1662-63, he called attention to 
the fact that a ship built in New England was lately arrived 
there, and was requested to bring in an account of the size and 
shape of it. And, finally, on the 18th of March, 1662-63, 
having acquainted the Society with his intention of returning 
soon to New England, he was desired to take with him the 
" Roj r al Society's Directions for Seamen," and to make as 
many of the observations and experiments contained therein 
as he could. He was accordingly furnished with " a dozen 
sounding leads, and three or four balls, and with the cylin- 
drical vessel with valves to fetch up water from the bottom 
of the sea." Winthrop of Connecticut seems thus to have 
been called on by the Royal Society to dredge the sea, very 
much as Franklin and Agassiz did in more recent days. 

In 1664, his name is on the list of two of the Standing 
Committees of the Society, — one of them, " To consider and 
improve all Mechanical Inventions " ; the other, " For Histories 
of Trade." And when a conjunction of Mercury with the 
Sun was to occur in that year, he was called on to take part 
in the observations. 

These records might be multiplied, if it were desirable, but 
quite enough of them have been given to show that Dr. 
Cromwell Mortimer, the Secretary of the Royal Society in 
1741, in his somewhat florid and extravagant Dedication of 
the fortieth volume of " The Philosophical Transactions " to 
Winthrop's grandson, f then a member, was not altogether 
mistaken in associating the Governor of Connecticut with the 
earliest members of the Society. Let me proceed, however, 
without farther preamble, to the Letters, which will suffi- 

* This Paper and that on the making of Tar are printed at length in Birch's 
History. 

t It was this John Winthrop, and not, as Weld says (vol. i. p. 471), the 
" Hollisian Professor " of Harvard University, of the same name and family, 
who made the valuable presents to the Royal Society in 1734. 
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ciently tell their own story. They will be given in the order 
of their date, together with Winthrop's replies, as far as I 
have been able to procure them either from the files of the 
Royal Society, or from rough drafts found among his own 
papers. 

I have forborne from presenting several of the papers pro- 
cured from the Royal Society's Archives, as they had already 
been printed, either among their Transactions or in our own 
Collections. The letter of Winthrop to Lord Brereton, 11 
October, 1670, on "the overturned hill" in Maine, may be 
found in both ; and his letters to Oldenburg about " the 
Basket Fish," now known by the scientific name of " Astro- 
phyton Agassizii," have recently been reproduced from " The 
Philosophical Transactions" for 1670 and 1671, by our asso- 
ciate, Colonel Theodore Lyman, in No. 1 of the Illustrated 
Catalogue of " The Museum of Comparative Zoology at Har- 
vard College." * 

Axe- Yard in Westm., Sept. 3, 1661. 
Worthy & much Honoured Sir, — Our Publique Miseries and 
my privat condition (to speake of no Particulars at present) are such 
that yet I must answer briefely your most loving Letters of Octob. 25, 
1660 and May 10, 1661. I heartily thank you again for y". barrel of 
Cramburies w° h was very safely delivered to mee. The present of the, 
Indian Corne I have not received to this day, but professe mys. highly 
oblieged to' your generous courtesy. My affliction of the Stone and 
Ulcer are very grievous (to say nothing of other miseries, w ch by rea- 
son of the times are very heavily fal'n vpon your tormented Servant). 
But blessed bee the Lord that they are admeasured by a loving & 
faithful hand. The same God of compassions wil not leave mee nor 
forsake mee. I beseech you to remember my most hearty respects & 
services to that Reverend & most pretious Servant of God Mr. Davin- 
port, to whom I cannot write for the present, but have sent him by 
these ships a smal Packet directed to his name with a Book or two of 
the Bohemian Ch-Government, & some Prophetical Papers, w cl1 were 
sent lately to mee from my deare friend Mr. Dury, who is now at Am- 
sterdam & writes in his last as followeth : " But I must tell you that I 
am moved (by special privat Friends) to goe up into Germany, where 
perhaps I shal stay some time, & being far out of the way shal not bee 
able to doe your Son that service w ch you desire. I have beene of 
late little abroad, being about to cause print a Prodtomus to the the- 
sys w c>x I purpose afterward to publish. 1 am busie to dispatch some 
Writings, w ch are to go in it, & so have stayed at home. The Lord 
direct all for the best & assist you & us all in all our straits at all 

* There were also two or three unimportant papers (from the Sloane MSS.) 
from the grandson of Winthrop, nearly a century later in date, and not worth 
publishing. 
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times, hearing all our Prayers for all our concerns, — to his Fatherly 
care I comend you." Thus far the Letter from Amst. %^' 1661. 
The fore-said Booke is called — De Bono Unilatis et Ordinis Disci- 
pliniceq. ac Obedientioe In Ecclesia recte constituta vel constituenda. 
Ecclesioe Bohemian ad Anglicanam Parcenisis. Gum pramissa Ordinis 
ac Disciplines in Ecclesiis F. F. Bohem. Usitala Descriptione. I won- 
der that you have not heard of Dr. Rob. Child who dyed in Ireland 
about 3 yeares agoe, living with Esquire Hill. Hee was a singular 
lover of your Person & a most useful honest Man iu his kind.* If your 
other Friend come into England, I pray doe not faile to address him 
to my acquaintance. For if the Lord should yet spare my health, I 
may perhaps not bee unuseful to him, both for his Improvement of that 
Talent of yf Bank of Lands & Cofhodities, as likewise for his skil in 
Iron Works, discovery of Minerals & y? Singularities about Salt- Works, 
& yf Separating the fresh Water from the Salt in a speedy easy way. 
I wish his occasions would draw him over. Mr. Comenius is cou- 
tinualy diverted by particular Controversies of Socinians & others 
from his main Pansophical Work, but some weekes agoe hee wrote 
that hee would no more engage hims. in any Particular Controversy, 
but would refer y em all to his Pansophical Worke. Just now I had 
a Letter from honest & worthy Mr. Morian writing as followeth : 
" Hern Winthrop wolle der Herr meinet wegen hertzlichen grussen. 
Ich bin seiner nit vergessen, dencke noch oft an Ihn, und bisweilen 
wunshe Ich mich bey Ihn auff \ oder gantzen tag. Unser Teutshe 
Becker hatt audi viel Kunststrichlein ; in seinem letzten schreibet Er 
wie folget — sub finem — Habetis hisce demonstrationem ad oculum et 
manum, tarn facilis earn Informationis, ut jam dudum aliqui non unius 
diei sed horse spatio totum opus assecuti fuerint. Eadeni facilitate 
modum addere possem quo unius vel alterius horae intervallo diversa- 
rum liuguarum literas vocabulum sensus et pronuntiationem quilibet 
assequi, modo suam vernaculam linguam legere, ejusdemq. literas 
scribere valeat, ita ut non tantum prsecedenti doctrina instructus varias 
nationes intelligere, sed et earum literas vocabula et pronuntiationem 
exprimere sciat. Ex praseedente charactere singularis quoque Mne- 
monise species exoritur, qua unius diei spatio millia aliquot vocabulorum 
ita memoriaa mandari possuut, licet cuilibet vocabulo, diversus numerus 
adhasreat, ut aliquis secundum seriem ea recensere, vel si de vocabulo in 
initio medio aut fine paginse existente [quseratur ?] quinam sit numerus 
eidem assignatus, aut vero vice versuque, et artiflcio se explicare queat. 
Paradoxa hasc et gravia nimis videbuntur vera tamen suntque. Vale." 
The Optical Lanthorns are not yet so useful as they were projected, 
but I make no doubt by some or other they will bee perfected. Some 
weekes agoe I sent you the Systeme of Saturne with all the Cuts, being 
Mr. Brereton's gift, but hee had no time to write unto you. Hee is 
gone to his owne Country Cheshire to sell some of his Lands to pay 
his Fathers Debts. Hee hath taken that brave Husband-man Mr. 
Cressy Dymock along with him. I passionately long for your Anony- 

* See Winthrop Papers, 5 Mass. Hist. Collections, vol. i. pp. 148-164. 
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mous Friend's (whom also before you have named) Method to raise 
such vast Profits without such engagement of Lands as the said Bank 
of Lands requireth. I have told you already of the safe delivery of 
the barrel with Cramburies last y. but that of y? Indian Corne I have 
not yet received. Nor doth Mr. Harwood heare of it, as hee sent mee 
word about 2 or 3 Months agoe. I long for it very much. I dare not 
use any Mineral Water, but am much beholden to your cordial 
Advice. There is now or shortly to bee prepared for mee that excel- 
lent R: ex Calce viva described sparsa mentione by Basil Valentinus in 
his Workes. If the Lord give a blessing, I shal not faile 6. w. to impart 
it unto you. The designed Society, w°. h I sent you, is not put in prac- 
tise, y e Principal Leaders judging Europe no ways worthy of it. They 
intend to erect the said foundation in some other part of the World. 
If G. spare my life & health, I shal acquaint you more largely with 
the Banke of Lands. For the times of such a Publique and Universal 
Happines seems not yet to bee at hand. Mr. Potter hath very much 
elaborated y" whole Designe, but is not so willing to act for y 6 
present. Mr. Benjamin Worsley,* our Special Friend, is much dealing 
with his Maj. and some of his Privy Councel to bee sent over as an 
Agent or Resident of all the Plantations. If it bee granted, great 
numbers of honest People will replenish all English Plantations, and 
then Mr. Potters Contrivances will bee best set on foot amongst them. 
But I dare write no more for the present. The Merchants are very 
much for such a General Councel of Trade. His Maj. and the Great 
Lord Chauncelour have beene at all their debates, but as yet nothing is 
concluded in it. If it bee established, I shal endeavour, G. permitting, 
to give you full notice of it. I pray again let mee heare largely of 
your Anonymous Friend. Hevelii Selenographia in fol. with excellent 
Cuts is no more to bee had. But it may bee if I should write to y" 
Author of it at Dantzigk hee might send mee one. It hath been sold 
ordinarily for three pound sterl. a peece. Systema Saturnium I have 
sect you as already said. Mr. Morian promised to send mee for you 
all the Glauberian Tracts with some other w . h are counted truer 
Adepts,t and have taken all his Writings to taske. But it seemes the 
good old Man hath forgotten it. It may bee I shal bee able to send 
them by the next occasion of Shipping, if the Lord give leave, in whose 
love I rest ever, Worthy & much Honoured Sir, 

Your very faithful Friend to serve you, 

Sam. Hartlib, Senf 

(Addressed) For y e Honorable John Winthrop, Esq., 
In New England. These pst. 



* Winthrop addresses him as " Dr. Benjamin Worsley." 
t A term among alchemists for those who pretended to have found the philos- 
opher's stone. 
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Worthy Sir, — I was very glad to find in our good friend Mr. 
Hartlibs letter that you were come to London and that you intend to 
make some stay in England. I hope to be at London within this 
fortnight, and that I shall have the good hap as to meet with you. 
Till then it is not to any purpose to trouble you with particulars, onely 
to tell you that I have received your two letters, with the inclosed 
raritie of Saturne, and that by Mr. Hartlib I sent towards America 
for you Hugenius his Systema Saturnium, of which I hope to find a 
copie for you where you now are. I have been these six weeks sur- 
veying an Estate which by the blessing of God upon good conduct 
may prove of advantage to the unregarded numerous poore among us, 
if there be any time of refreshing neere at hand. I now say no more 
but that I hope an acquaintance, begun at so great a distance, will not 
be broken off when I shall be so happy as to see you, but that though 
I am not able to serve you, yet you will accept of my reall desire to 
be Your very faithfull friend to my power, 

William Brereton. 
Brereton, ik Cheshire, October the Second, 1661. 

(Addressed) For the Worthy Mr. John Winthrop, at London, these. 



Honoured Sir, — I count it my duty to let you know that I heare 
the Court are upon sending a Governor into New England, & that 
there are some Privat Agitations on foot concerning that Countrey. I 
being not able to learne any thing of Particulars further, and knowing 
no businesse can bee done here at Court without some Interest, give 
mee leave to desire the more earnestly that you & Mr. Worsley may 
bee acquainted with all convenient speed* And this I doe the rather 
seeing I know that Mr. Worsley hath much the eare of yl L* Chaun- 
cellour, and I believe in reference to y". Plantations Hee is Privy to 
most Transactions. I can assure you, Sir, that you will finde Mr. 
Worsley every way a Civil Man, and one I know will shew you a 
special respect, for the character Mr. Worsley hath received from mee. 
I believe you will finde Mr. Worsly according to your own heart's 
desire relating to any Publique Good, Just Liberty of Conscience, and 
any sort of ingenious kinde of Improvements. Hee lived out of Towne 
neare High-Gate, as I told you, but cometh to Towne twice a Weeke 
alwayes, viz. : On Mondays and Fridays, about 10 o Clock or be- 
tweene 10 and 11 in the fore-noone, and stayes at his lodging generally 
one houre or two before hee is going abroad. Hee lodgeth in Towne 

* He seems to have become one of the Governor's special friends and cor- 
respondents. At the close of a long letter to him, dated October 27, 1670, 
Winthrop says : " Be assured, Deare Sir, I seldom looke upon the Constellations 
of the heavens, or the planetts, especially Jupiter, with my telescope, or the 
glorious Constellation of Orion, but the most grateful memory of yourselfe 
is fresli to my thoughts & soule." Perhaps Dr. Worsley had given him the 
telescope at their parting in 1663. 
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at one Mr. Grigs, his house at Hughes Court, neere y e Water-side in 
Black Friers. Thus wishing you would finde him out as soone as you 
can, I take my leave, remaining ever, 

Honoured Sir, 
Your most affectionat Friend to love & serve you, 

Sam. Hartlib, Sen. 
This Wednesday-night late, Octob. 9, 1661. 

(Addressed) To the Worthy and much Honoured John Winthkop, Esq. 
Next to the Church in Colman Street. With care and 
speed, I pray. 



London, Aug. 5, 1663. 
Sir, — I cannot but in y e beginning of this letter expresse my Joy 
of so prosperous and speedy a voyage, as I understood by y M of y e 4 of 
June you had to y r plantaons. I hope it will be seconded by new 
blessings vpon y e place ; and I most heartily pray it may be so, prom- 
ising myselfe so far at least a share therein, y' I may further rejoyce 
at y r communicating y e news thereof to me. I did impart to our So- 
ciety y r tryals at sea, and y* offer to contribute in y r parts what may be 
for the service of their desseins. They charged me to giue you their 
thanks, and were of opinion y' y e sounding trials ought to be made in 
calme weather, for w ch purpose they haue recommended y e like to one 
Captain Silas Taylor, also an ingeneous and kuowg person, who is now 
going for Virginia for his privat occasions, and hath promised us to 
reiterate many sea experiments, as also to giue us a very particular 
account of every thing y' shall occurre to him any wayes remarkable 
and furthering our Ends. The same doe they also expect from you, 
persuading y m selues you will in time giue y m a better Account of y e re- 
markables of y r quarters y" is any yet extant, concerning y c mappe of y e 
contry, y" history of all its productions, and particularly of y e subter- 
raneous ones (concerning w ch you know what they look for from you, 
to y e end y' you may receaue fuller instructions and ampler commission 
upon discoveries made knowne to y m ), as also concerning y' neighbors 
and their dealings w ,h you, and y r hopes of advancing further amongst 
y™, likewise a relation of the Tides vpon y r coast, together w th y* course 
of y r riuers ; but, especially and above all, a full account of y r successe 
in y r new way of salt-making, whereof we could not compasse y e ex- 
perement here, as was much desired. Y r conceptions about a bank are 
now in y e hands of M' Brereton, who is y r very affect, servant, but 
doubts whether it be so fit to have y m communicated to y e person you 
named in y r letter. When I shall haue receaued y e sentiment of vnder- 
standing men concerning y e same, I shall not faile, God permitting, to 
signify it vnto you. One of our number hath proposed other wayes of 
sounding depths, as also other vessels to fetch vp water from y e bottom 
of y e sea, w ch , when come to perfection, shall also be sent to you ; 
and any other thing y' may be worth imparting, or shall be com- 
manded by you, wherein I haue any hability to serue you. Since 
you went, y e Society hath made, among others, the Torricellian Expt. 
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in a glas-tube of 40 foot high, w ch costed much trouble, but gaue con- 
tentmt. But they made another, w oh puzleth and perplexeth, consider- 
ing y* it seems to destroy the plausible hypothesis of y e spring and 
weight of y e Air, for water defecated from Air, and included in a bolt- 
head w h in y e Receauer of Mf Boyles Engin remaineth suspended in y e 
s d bolthead, and doth not at all subside after y e Receauer hath been 
totally exhausted of air. Whence it seems a cleer conclusion y' y e 
pressure of y e ambient air being removed, and yet y e water not descend- 
ing at all, y e sd pressure cannot be y" cause w ch keepeth vp y e water 
or o * at their equall heights. Causa enim vera sublata, tollitur effectus : 
at hie non tollitur effectus, causa licet a nobis assignata tollatur. . . . 
I shall not be over-tedious w th any further reckoning vp to you of 
y e particulars giuen in to increase our philosophicall Stock : only this 
I must adde, y* his Maj ty presented his R. Society on munday last w th 
a very noble mace,f of 60 lb. sterl. w ch this very day will be y e first time 
made vse of, and be carried before our noble Presidf at our meeting. 
We hope also y' his Maj ty will shortly honor us w th a visit, and write 
himselfe in our book of Fellows, in y e front thereof, as our Founder 
and Patron, and then also name something of his guift y' may enable 
us to carry on our desseins. I should annexe something of politicall 
news, but y* I think I haue tired you by this time, and y' y e ship y' 
carrieth these will furnish you better y° my pen can. Only this I shall 
tell you, y* y e Bill ags' Sectaries and Papists did not passe at y e late 
prorogaon of y e Parle" 1 ', w oh was July 27, vntill March 16, 1664. It 
seems y e Houses did apprehend y l if they should put those two parties 
into one predicament of severity and persecution, they might put 
y'"selves into one and y e same predicamt of action for their relief. Punitis 
ingeniis gliscit authoritas, said old and wise Tacitus, seconded by y e ex- 
perience of all ages and places. I pray forget not to send us your way 
of making Potashes, for w ch I find you vpon my arr [forw] w ch now and 
y n are called for. I had almost forgot to let you know y* S r W? Petty's 
double bottomed ship hath been lately twice at Holyhead [ioraj great 
successe, and wonne 50 lb ' ster' in running ag 8 ' y e best vessel of ireland.J 
He now offers a wager of 500 lb ' ag 8 ' any vessell in y e whole world, 

* This, in the old chemical notation, represents mercury. A description of 
the experiment, with an illustration, will be found in Dr. Birch's History of the 
Royal Society, vol. i. p. 275. 

t There is an elaborate account of this Mace in the seventh chapter, first 
volume of Weld's History of the Royal Society, with the reasons for discredit- 
ing an old idea that it was the original " Fool's Bauble," which Cromwell 
ordered to be " taken away," when he dissolved the Long Parliament. In the 
second volume, page 582, Weld gives an engraved illustration of the mace, of 
which he says : " The associations appertaining to it, embracing the remem- 
brance, that around it have been gathered men whose names not only shed im- 
perishable lustre on the Royal Society, but on the civilized world, must hallow 
it to all lovers of science and truth." 

% Sir William Petty was Music Professor in Gresham College, and for many 
years a member of the Council of the Royal Society. An account of his curious 
ship, which, after making a successful trip to Holyhead, was lost in a storm on 
her second voyage, may be seen in Ward's Lives of the Professors of Gresham 
College. See, also, Pepys's Diary. 

28 
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and saith positively y* y e perfection of sayling lyeth in his principle. 
Find it out who can. Y" King hath giuen order he and his ship 
should come and meet him at Portsmouth, where his Maj' y intends to 
be [fom] a few dayes. Y e objections of oversetting and divulsion, he 
saith, he intends [his] ship itselfe shall answer, w tb out any more adoe. 
But yet our severe mathematicions and shipwrights doubt y' structure 
still in fbule weather and growne seas ; and so doth, Sf, 

Y r assured fre. and serv', 

H. Oldenburg. 

I pray let y r superscription to me be hereafter for H. Oldenburg at 
Mf Stories, a stone cutter in y e Pallmall, London. 

(Addressed) For my much honored friend John Winthrop, Esq., 
Governor of Connectecut, recommended to M r . John Rich- 
ards, Marchant, at Boston, or M". Amos Richardson, mar- 
chant, or M". Hezekia Usher, bookseller, at Boston, in New 
England. 

(Indorsed) M.1 Oldenburge. 



Honorable S r , — When the Commissioners were mett at Boston 
in September last, the Widdow of Mr. Mayhew, who had been in his 
life-tyme a preacher to the Indians at a place called Martha's Vine- 
yard, desired me very earnestly to recomend hir condition to y? consid- 
eration of youT [Agents] here for some continuance of allowance for 
hirself & education of hir son; but because y ey could give hir no assur- 
ance for the future, I make bold to write to your Hon' in hir behalfe, 
y" she might by your favour be considered by yo 1 ' hon ble Corporation 
for some allowance for the future. Hir husband was one who had 
wholly devoted himselfe to that Indian worke, & laid such a founda- 
tion among those natives of that Hand before mentioned, that the 
fruit thereof hath beene very great, towards the conversion of those 
poore heathen many of them, & as I have beene informed it was some 
respect to that worke y' made him (though possibly not only that) 
undertake that voyage when he was lost : he might certainly have 
beene setled in a better place & condition for the more comfortable 
supply of his family, if he would have beene taken off that employ- 
ment. I beseech your hon' to consider hir condition, & to recomend 
it to the gentleme of the Corporation for what further continuance of 
supply shalbe thought fitt to be allowed hir. It cafiot be bestowed 
upon an obiect more interested in suffering for the promotinge of that 
pious worke. 

I make bold to send heere inclosed a kind of a Rarity, the first per- 
haps that your honor hath seene of that sort from such hands : it is two 
papers of latin composed by two Indians now scollars in the Colledge 
in this Country, & the writing is w* their owne hands. If your hon' 
shall iudge it worth the notice of the Gentleme of the hon ble Corpo- 
ratioa & y* Royall Society, you may be pleased to give y"? a view of it. 
Possibly as a novelty of that kind it may be acceptable, being a reall 
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fruit of that hopefull worke that is begu amongst them, and therew'. h 
may please to give me leave to have my humble service presented to 
them, testifying thus much that I received them of those Indians out 
of their owne hands, & had ready answers fro them in latin to many 
questions that I propounded to them in y' language, & heard them both 
expresse severall sentences in Greeke also. I doubt not but those 
honorable fautores Scientiaru will gladly receive the intelligence of 
such vestigia doctrinm in this Wildernesse amongst such a barbarous 
people : I humbly crave your excuse for detaining your hour with these 
Indian matters, it is but fit once this being yf first of such kind y\ has 
beene represented from this remote p'f of y. 6 world, otherwise should 
not have presumed upon your patience. I shall not add but my hum- 
ble Service to your honT & the other Gentleme of the Corporation, & 
rest, Honorable Sf, 

Your most humble & faithfull Servant, 

John Winthrop. 
Haetfokd, In New Engl: Nov : 3, 1663. 

(Addressed) To the Hon b, « Robert Boyle, Esq., Governs of y« Corpora- 
tion for propagating y« Gospell in New England, at his 
house at Chelsy, d.d. 



Honorable S e , — After I had taken leave of the Society, I had 
information that I might confidently stay 2 or 3 daies at London, but 
next day y" Ship was gone. So as was ingaged to go presently, &c, 
yet was at your lodgings, but missed yf oportunity of receiving your 
hon™ Comands at my goinge downe, & could defer no longer, &c, & 
was necessitated to pass in another Ship ; nor could take w th me yf 
writing about Mf Clarke's businesse left w th Mr. Worsley for your 
hon rs hand writinge to it. I doe not remember whether your selfe was 
present w th y e Council of the Royall Society, when I declared some 
proposalls concerning a way of trade & banke w ,h out money, w c . h I had 
formerly hinted to Mr. Hartlib in a letter fro hence, & sometymes to 
yourself when I was in England, but never had tyme for fuller dis- 
course about the same : & when I mentioned it to that hon b . le Council, 
their tyme was so short y! yf discourse could not be read, only a little 
of the beginninge, but I ingaged to leave a copy for their perusall at 
their owne conveniency, w ch by reason of shortness of tyme I could 
no other way have affected but by worthy Mr. Oldenburg's owne 
trouble to transcribe it himselfe, being not willinge to expose it to any 
perusall but y! hon b ? e Councill & Society, to whose dispose I left that 
only copy in the hands of the said Mr. Oldenburg y eir Secretary, of his 
owne transcribinge, & he promised at a convenient season to produce 
it to the reading & consideration of your hon rs of the Royall Society or 
their Councill, w ch whether since my cominge thence y! hon bl " Councill 
have beene pleased to peruse it, or whether it ever came to your 
pticular view, or whether it doth upon perusall appear to be a founda- 
tion of such use for the advance of trade, & setling a sure & easy way 
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of a banke, y? the hon b . le Society doe thinke fitt to owne, & to promote 
it to a way of practise, I should willingly understand.* The generall 
acquaintance & interest y? they have in the gentry, merchants, & citi- 
zens, besides the sufficient insight y* many of them have into matters 
of trade & exchange, made me thinke yf such a desigue could no way 
be better accepted & brought into use than from j* Royal! Society. 
If it may appeare of publiq use & benifit, they may please to add what 
they see necessary for the perfectinge thereof : it is wholy their owne : 
I have given out no copies of it, nor made it knowne to any other. It 
will most probably be so approved, as from yourselves, that it may be 
quickly brought into a practical way, to the great advance of trade, & 
settlement of such a banke, as may answer all those ends y! are attained 
in other pts of the world by bankes of ready money: I mention no 
pticulars, there beinge in y e . discourse w c . h was left w'. b Mr. Oldenburg 
the modell of what I could see necessary fundamentally for such a 
designe of trade. If there should be appearance of such approbation 
as might cause a triall of effectinge a beginninge, & some progresse, 
there might possibly be other additions y? might be usefull for the 
proceedinge therein. This I am bold to mention to yourselfe in pticu- 
lar, yf if there appeare no acceptance as to the promotinge of it amongst 
gentlemen & merchants to a triall, &c, I might obtaine your hon? 
advice whether to move any other way therein by acquainting mer- 
chants or others for the settinge it a foote, or to desist further thoughts 
about it or any further addition to that modell w c . h is so far already in 
writinge. 

That there could be no pfect triall of y? instrument for depths at sea, 
the motion of the waves unhookes the lead, &c. I wrote Mr. Olden- 
burg an account of it, w c . h hope he hath acquainted the Society . am 
not unmindfull of y'. Come, w c . h I told your hon? would ripen sooner, 
&c, but can yet procure none, but doubt not to have some after, &c. 
I have nothing else now of intelligence worth your notice, & shall not 
add but my humble service to your honf & rest, 

Hon b . le S', Your most humble servant, J. W. 

Hartf. in N : E : Nov. 6 : 1663. 

(Addressed) For the Hon b,e William Brereton, Esq., at Mr. Ray- 
monds, at y e White Horse in Lawrence Lane, in London. 



[Copy of a Letter sent by Barbados to Sir Robert Moray.] 

Hartford, Jan : 27 : 1664.1 

jj on blb gR — j n m y f ormer J gave your honf an account of the 

favor I had of your letter by the Hon b ! c Colonell Richard Nicolls. I 

then omitted to acquaint your honor what now I will be bold to add : 

that havinge looked upon Jupiter w* a Telescope, upon the 6 th of August 

* There were no banks in England at this time. " The Bank of England " 
was not established until 1694. This letter is given from a rough draft, 
t This date is old style, and the letter should follow the two next. 
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last, I saw 5 [?] Satellites * very distinctly about that Planet: I observed 
it w* the best curiosity I could, taking very distinct notice of y c . nuber 
of them, by severall aspects w* some convenient tyme of intermission ; 
& thougli I was not w . out some consideration whether that fifth might 
not be some fixt star w* w°. h Jupiter might at that tyme be in neare 
coniunction, yet that consideration made me the more carefully to take 
notice whether I could discerne any such difference of one of them 
fro the other foure, yJ might by the more twinckling light of it or any 
other appearance give ground to believe y! it might be a fixed starr, 
but I could discerne nothing of that nature : & I consider that the tube 
w*!> w c . h I looked upon them, though so good as to shew very clearely 
the Satellytes, yet was but of 3 foote & halfe w* a concave ey-glasse ; 
& 1 question whether by a farre better tube a fixt star can be discerned 
so near the body of that planet when in the ever bright activity of its 
light, for, if so, why are there not often if not alwayes seene w* the 
best tubes the like or more. Is not Jupiter often in neere coniunction 
w* them, especially in via lactea 1 I have been in much doubt 
whether I should mention this, w c . h would possibly be taken fro a single 
affirmation but a mistaken novelty : but I thought I would rather 
beare such sensure than omitt the notice of it to such worthy friends 
as might fro the hint of it take occasion to cause more frequent obser- 
vations to be made upon that planet, & at least this will at length be 
cleared, whether the light of Jupiter doth not take away the appear- 
ance of fixed Starrs so neere in coniunction w* it, as that they should 
appear w'Mn the periphery of that single intuitus by a tube w c . h taketh 
in the body of Jupiter & that at the same unmoved aspect : & I am 
bold the rather to mention this as an inquiry whether any such nuber 
of Satellites or moons hath beene seene by your honf or Mr. Eooket 
or any mathematitians or other gentlemen y.' have good tubes & 
often have the curiosity to view y! planet, for possibly it may be new 
to me w1 h hath beene more usually knowne by others, though the 
notion of such a thinge is not new to my selfe, for I remember I mett 
w^ the like narration many years since in a little booke intituled Philo- 
sophia Naturalis p Joh. Phociliden, though then I thought that was 
but a mistake of some fixed Starrs. An other thing I make bold to 
mention, upon occasion of a relation w c . h I had lately fro an understand- 
ing Seama, y' hath beene Master of some vessells & often beene in 
y? West Indies (Mr. John Blackleech), he affirmed confidently that 
beinge in y* Gulfe of Florida he saw a great Pillar of Water (such as 
Comonly called Spouts) rise up from the Sea & rise higher till it 
joyned itself to a White cloude over it. I urged it to him to be a mis- 
take, & that it was one of those spouts (usuall in y e . Indies & other 

* Galileo had discovered the four satellites of Jupiter in 1610, and the num- 
ber has never been increased. Winthrop, with his little " tube " in the wilderness, 
might well be distrustful, as he was, of discovering any thing which had eluded 
the gaze of Galileo. 

t Laurence Rooke, the great observer of the satellites of Jupiter, had died 
at Gresham College, June 27, 1672, on the very night on which he had expected 
to complete and perfect his observations. Birch's Hist, of R. S., vol. i. p. 98. 
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p*f ) that fall from y e . cloudes above : he confidently affirmeth it could 
be no mistake, his ship was neer & that both himselfe & all in the ship 
w* one consent judged it to rise out of the Sea. I mention not this 
out of any credence that it was any other than a mistake, supposinge 
it to have beene an ordinary spout falling down ; yet because of his con- 
fidence in y". affirmation as before upon y." occasion thereof, I thought 
fit to coinend it to your hon™ consideration, & the Royall Society (if 
you think it fit), that, if they please, inquiry may be made of severall 
Captaines or Masters of Ships or other understanding Seamen y* have 
often visited the West Indies, what the true originall & maner of those 
Spouts are, for, however, they are of a strange nature & wonderfull, 
& possibly there wilbe something reported about them & the effects 
of them that wilbe worth the knowinge. Since my former I have 
beene againe at New Yorke to give the Hon b ! e Govern' Collonell 
Nicolls a visit there, & left him w th all there in good health & 
peace, & have not longe since received a letter fro him w c . h signified 
the continuance of the same. Not far fro thence upon Long Hand 
there was last sumer, at an English Plantation called Gravesend, 18 
oxen killed at once all together w* lightninge : & at a plantation called 
Stratford, as I was goinge last to N : Yorke, I saw a great tall oake 
that was stripped of so much of the barke as the breadth of foure 
fingers fro the very uppermost small top of one of the highest bowes 
to the very bottom of the tree at the ground, — that breadth I meas- 
ured by my hand as high as I could reach, but by the judgement of the 
eye it might be narrower upward accordinge to the proportion of the 
bodye & bowes upward, but no p'f of the other barke, nor the body of 
the tree hurt by it, & all that breadth that was taken off, it was in a 
kind of spirall line ruiiinge at least six or 8 tymes about the tree & 
bowes fro the top bow to the roote of the tree. 

But I have beene too prolix in these discourses, for w c . h I presume 
I may have your hon ™ excuse, & shall not add further. 

J. W. 



Whitehall, 30 Apr. 1664. 

Mr worthy friend, — It is no small satisfaction to me that My 

Noble friend Mr. Nicolls* hath done me the fauor to undertake to de- 

liuer you two lines by which I may giue you a testimony of the respect 

I bear you, & engage you in some measure to acquaint me with the 

* General Richard Nicolls arrived in Boston, July 2.3, 1664, at the head of the 
Royal Commissioners to New England. Dr. Palfrey says of him : " He was a 
man of honor. At the breaking out of the Civil War, when lie was seventeen or 
eighteen years old, he gave up his studies at the University, and joined the 
King's standard, receiving the command of a troop of horse. While the royal 
family was in exile, he was attached to the person of the Duke of York, and 
served with him, first under Marshal Turenne, in the War of the Fronde, and 
afterwards under the Prince de Conde. At the Restoration, he was appointed 
one of the Duke's gentlemen of the bedchamber; and now, when the lately con- 
stituted province, including New Netherlands, should be reduced, he was to 
administer it as the proprietor's deputy." — Hist, of New England, vol. ii. p. 580 
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condition of your health, & what other matters you iudge will not be 
unwellcome to me. I owe him much upon many accounts ; but I put 
a great value upon this fauor of his. And I know no better way how 
to acquitt myself towards him in this conjuncture then to intreat you 
may in all things apply & open your self to him, as you would do to 
the most vertuous person you know, if my strongest coniurations weigh 
with you. You know him to be a very worthy person, & may be per- 
swaded of all the good offices he can do you. This is purely upon the 
score of kindness that I giue you this trouble. For Hee being trusted 
so eminently by his Maiesty in the affaires of these parts, I haue not 
the least doubt of your respect to him in that regard, or that you will 
be wanting in any thing wherein you can be usefull towards the ad- 
vancement of His M ,ies seruice. And I dare say he hath great con- 
fidence in your abilities & vertue, & will be glad to put obligations 
upon you. But I would be glad that my interposition might not onely 
encrease that confidence, but settle between you such a friendship as, 
upon further acquaintance, you may haue the same kindness for one 
another that I pretend to from either of you. This will be to me 
such a satisfaction as litle can be added to it, unless it be the happiness 
to receive from you some occasion to make known to you with how 
much sincerety & reality I am, 

My worthy friend, 

Your faithfull humble Servant, 

E. MOKAT. 

(Addressed) For M r - Winthrop, in New England. 

(Indorsed) S r Robert Moray. 



[Rough copy to Sir Robert Moray at his lodgings at Whitehall.] 

Hart: Sept. 20: 1664. 
Hon bli S? — I had had sad & serious thoughts about the unhappi- 
nesse of the condition of a Wilderness life so remote from the foun- 
tains of learning & noble sciences, — the particular Ideas of some 
classic Heroes representing nothing but sorrowes at the thoughts of 
their so great distance, — when I was greatly revived w* j e . speciall 
favour of yo' honor's letter & of the happy arrival of our noble friend 
Colonell Nicolls. My engagements to your lion' have beene for- 
merly very great, & are now much increased. All your comands are 
strong obligations, & shalbe attended w* all due observance towards 
the honourable Colonell, to the greatest of my endeavours to acte 
a p'? so eminently intrusted by his ma'! e as you were pleased to an- 
nounce; and I hope (he) is come for eminent (future) good of these 
poore plantations. He was pleased at his first arrival at Boston (w c . h 
is about 100 miles fro where I live at present) to favour me with the 
speedy notice thereof by his letter, & that he intended speedily to goe 
thence w* his Frigats & w* enough of his smaller ships w* the rest 
of his ma". e ' Commissioners to the West end of long Iland, w c . h is the 
nearest to the Dutch. I went thither to wait their coming, & was there 
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at their first arrivall, & continued with them till I sawe y"? possessed 
of the Fort & towne upon Manatos Hand, w c . h was surrendered to 
his ma*'. 6 ' obedience on Monday the 28 th of August last, by peaceable 
agreement upon articles, without occasion of one drop of blood. The 
fort is now called Jeames Fort & the towne New Yorke. There is 
another considerable towne on the same river, far up in the river, w c ? 
is also surrendered to his ma 11 ." obedience, w c . h is now called Fort 
Albany. I am now returned hither, & hope of y'. 1 * cominge shortly into 
these parts. Otherwise I shall be willinge to make another Journey 
thither again before. Matters of publiqe Concernment have been so 
many & difficult since I came over, & severall occasions preventinge, 
that, though I have had me at work about some preparations for a Salt 
worke, yet could never have tyme to goe to the Sea Side (w ! 1 is about 
60 miles fro this place) to make triall of the businesse, but am waitinge 
some good oportunitye for it, of w* I may give your hon r . some account 
afterwards. 

I had a piece of Marcasite w c . h seemed to containe copper an In- 
dian brought fro up in y° country, but there have beene such Warres 
amonge the heathen in these parts that there could be no travelling 
that way upon such discoveries, but tyme I hope will give better 
oportunitys. I heare there is peace like to be made amongst those 
Indians shortly : then there will be oportunity to search that part of 
the Country, w c . h before the Dutch suffered not whilst that land was in 
their power. I should be glad there could be found any minerall 
matters of reall worth. 

I must be bold to crave the favor of my humble service to the 
President, my Lord Brunker, & the gentlemen of the Royal! Society, 
& shall only beg the further favor of yo' comands when you shall 
please to write to the hon b ! e Gov' of N. Yorke, that I may still be 
accounted, Hon b . ,e Sf, 

Your most humble & faithful Servant, 

J. W. 
Hartf : N. Engl : Sept. 20, 1664. 



Albert, near Oxford, 19 Dec, 1665. 

My Worthy friend, — The good character I haue receiued from 
him that deliuered you my last,* & the great esteem hee hath of your 
persone and friendship, doth not onely oblige me to acquaint you with 
the satisfaction I receiue by it not onely upon the publick and diuerse 
other accounts, but to tell you that I am not a litle proud I had some 
litle lende a hand in your acquaintance. Which I do not doubt, but is 
cultivate by both to your mutuall satisfaction. 

But I would gladly be allowed to complain to you that in so long a 
time as you have been in those parts, and haue, I doubt not, acquired 
new knowledge as well as practised the old, you do not acquaint none 
of your friends hereaway with any thing you haue don, found out, or 

• General Richard Nicolls. 
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do designe * nor giue them any account of such matters as you are 
very well able to do ; that is the peeces of Naturall History, philosophi- 
call matters, Inventions, & Mechauick practises ; nor any thing of 
Minerall businesses. If you would not be chid, you must be at som 
more trouble to correspond with friends here, amongst whom, if there 
be any thing wherein so insignificant a person can serue you, no body 
will with greater readiness & affection do it than, 
My Worthy friend, 

Your reall affectionate Seruant, 

R. Moray. 
(Addressed) For M r Winthrop. 

(Indorsed) S r Robert Moray. Rec: Dec. 1667. 



Albert, near Oxford, 19 Dec. 1665. 

Dear DiCK,f — When you call to minde the packett you sent me in 
January last, & finde it hath been so long unanswered, unless you 
think it hath not been deliured, your good opinion of me and my 
kindness to you will ly under a shrewd temptation. But as I think 
you will not readily condemn me, so I doubt not but you will haue, 
euer since the time past wherein you might reasonably haue expected 
to haue heard from me, been deuising to yourself excuses for my 
Justification. It will be a part of my answer to lay out some of them 
to you : and others of them will serue for a short prospect of things 
past since I had your letter. 

As soon as I receaved it, I sought an opportunity to speak with 
your Noble friend & mine the E. Barclay ; and had it oftner than 
once. I soon found the confidence you haue in his friendship is well 
grounded. I read to him both your letters to E. Kincardin & me, and 
discoursed with him on every point of them. Hee was exceedingly 
taken with euery particular you mention, approued all your actings & 
designes, & resolued to go seriously & actiuely about euery thing 
you proposed & desired so far as it lay in his power to compasse it. 
And for that end, seing it seemes [?] he did conceive that none other of 
your letters that hee had seen did so fully & clearly express the state 
of things where you are & what was fit to be considered & done for 
preseruing & improuing of euery advantage that place affords, Hee 
did desire to haue your letters to shew to the Duke, & the lord high 
Chancelor, that upon discoursing of all things from the grounds the 

* It will be seen by subsequent letters that some of Winthrop's early com- 
munications had been lost at sea, and others had reached their destination eleven 
or twelve months after date. This letter of Sir Robert Moray's would seem 
from the indorsement to have reached Winthrop about two years after it was 
written ! Indeed, Winthrop begins a long letter to Sir Robert Moray about 
" Mineralls," of which there is only a rough draft, by telling him, "It was in 
Dec 1 : 1667, when I received yours of 19* Dec 1665" ! 

t This letter was undoubtedly addressed to General Richard Nicolls, a great 
friend of Sir R. Moray, and Nicolls must have sent it to Winthrop, among 
whose papers the original is found. 

29 
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letters gaue, hee might raise their esteem of them and encourage a 
speedy & effectuall setting forward of euery thing necessary to be done 
for the maintenance & defense of the place, the promoting of Trade, 
the improuement of all improueable, the incouragement of the Inhab- 
itants, and your particular satisfaction. 

What success hee had, & what hath followed upon it, hee will haue 
told you, & you will haue seen. Howeuer this was all the seruice 
I thought I could do you, hauing had from you no particular hint of 
doing any thing else about court for your advantage. 

Your letters being returned me, I sent them both to Scotland to E. 
Kincardin ; by whose answer you will see what is to be expected of 
the proposition you made him. It was long before I had it. Inso- 
much that, thinking till I had it my answer to yours to me would be 
very lame, and in the mean time the Court being remoued from Lon- 
don, the Lord Barclay gone Northward with his Master & I west- 
ward and being ignorant which way to conuey a letter to you, I forbore 
writing. E. Kincardins letter came to my hande at Salisbury, and not 
hauing seen the L d Barclay till after we had been a pretty while at 
Oxford, I neuer had hopes of getting a letter sent to you, till hee under- 
took it, and so now I write under his Cover. 

If all I have hitherto said prevail not to satisfy you as to my long 
silence, I am at your mercy. For I will not alleadge to you business, 
employments, or other such impediments, myne own heart will not 
admitt of those for excuses, being fraight with a measure of kindnesse 
for you, & zeal for the good of your persone and employment that 
would haue made me break through all those bands if I had known 
how. Nor therefore shall I need to say I could at best do you but 
small seruice in writing : for I ow it to your satisfaction, who cannot 
but be well pleased to hear from your friends. 

Hetherto all will look by the preface, though it be somewhat mate- 
riall. But I do intend to speak to euery point of your letter besides 
what occurres ; beeing willing to bestow an hour upon you, for my own 



It very much pleaseth me that you haue found M r Winthorp usefull : 
and I do much applaud your usage of him. I doubt not but hee hath 
by this time been seruiceable to you in seurall other matters that were 
not in agitation when you wrote to me. Your letter of Jan. 27, 1664, 
being that before me at present, mentions another wherein it seemes 
you had mentioned at more large what relates to M r Winthorp. But 
it neuer came to my hands. I should therefore be glad to know by 
your next what I do not yet of all matters between you : and in the 
meantime, I giue you the trouble of delivering to him this inclosed 
wherein I express to him my satisfaction in what you tell me of him, 
& invite him to giue me some account of improuements, Inventions, 
Minerall & other philosophicall matters. 

I haue already touched to you as much of what past between the E. 
Barclay & me as will shew you I had reason to do what I did : for I 
could not by any other way take measure of the purpose the King & 
Duke haue than by speaking with him : & vpon that, hee being so well 
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pleased with the thing & forward to do what you desired, I thought 
I was sufficiently authorised not to let your representments, proposi- 
tions, advyces & desires fall to the ground, though I cannot tell till I 
hear from you again what aduantage the course I took may haue pro- 
duced to you. 

It was no small contentment to me to find you so well pleased with 
the healthfullness & improuableness of the Country where your lot is 
falln. The one promises worke for your industry, & the other a 
happy enioyment of the fruit of your labour, on all which I wish bless- 
ings from heauen. 

What you tell me of Minerall matters seemes to me of very great 
consequence. I am hopefull you haue by this time a good account to 
giue of those discoveries of Golden earth & Quicksilver, and could 
wish you sent me hither samples, that is parcells of every kind of 
minerall you meet with, be it earth, clay, sand, stones, or what else 
soeuer, and in good quantity. For I am at this very time with the 
Kings allowance retired from Court for a time to amuse myself in a 
priuat place, where I am about some chymicall experiments, intending 
to bestow som tryalls upon some improuements that may collaterally 
take in others : the one to extract from lead ore all the metall it con- 
taines, with one wash (?), great ease & small charge ; the other to do 
the same in extracting siluer out of lead with the same aduantages 
when the lead holds so much as may be worth the paines. I do not 
promise my self great success : but I am sure it would be of great 
use if it pleased God I lighted vpon the way of doing it, and I am the 
more ready to apply my self to this that I am in a fair way to engage 
my self & some of my friends in the siluer mines, as they call them, 
in Cardiganshire in Wales, which haue formerly yielded much siluer, 
& ly now under water which is to be taken off with Adits that are 
now carrying up to the Mines. 

If you light upon a Vein or Mine of Quicksiluer, it will be of great 
profit, that is if there be store of it, which I shall be exceeding glad to 
know. I know it is a braue commodity for Peru ; and that if wee 
haue a Friendship with Spain, which I belieue may well come to pass, 
store of it may be vented there. But it is possible, I may aduise some 
what else ere long, if I find you light upon any considerable way to 
furnish good quantity of it. 

I need not offer aduyce as to the searching out those mines, onely 
let me tell you, that Quicksiluer is commonly found in a red earth 
wherein sometimes little of it appeares to the eye, though store is to be 
got out of it. And lead will be in gray blue & blackish earths, as 
well as in Glistening & shyning ones, and all of these may hold good 
quantities of siluer. This is all I shall now say of this matter, but 
will be ready to say more when you giue me cause. It were good 
a particular account \torn\ kindes of woods you haue thereaway [torn] 
but of all other sortes. Withall [torn] &c, and what else conduces 
to \torn\ a particular survey might be made, and samples of useful 
woods as grow not in England nor Scotland sent hither. One sort 
of Timber I hear there is in Jamaica, the propperest in the world for 
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shipping, because hard, large, & is for euer free from all sortes of 
wormes either wett or dry. But if I go on at this rate I shall neuer 
haue done. 

To tell you truely, I am very much satisfied with all you represent, 
& think your reasonings strong & adyce good. But to do more for 
making them take than I haue would but be labour lost, but still on 
all occasions I minde the lord Barclay of those matters, being unfitfc 
& unable indeed to procure any thing of this Kinde to be so much as 
taken into consideration, nor need I insist upon explicating the rea- 
son to you. Onely as things stand I canot say there is any probabil- 
ity of allowing trade between you & Holland : Nor indeed, though 
connivance were Secured, is it lykely the Hollanders will be permitted 
by the States to drive any trade with you. I need not enlarge vpon 
the political complications on either side. You can easily light upon 
them with a little reflection. 

By this long answer which is not yet at an end, you may judge your 
long letters will not tyre me : but I am affrayed my uselessness to you 
may make you weary of corresponding with me, who am not onely 
apt to put good constructions on what you say or do, but to imploy 
all my philosophy & other faculties to do you good seruice, and 
thus I haue run ouei- yours to me [torn] that to your Cousin giues 
me any thing to [torn] read it over, that I need say any [tora] 
Cousins engageing vpon a Trade such [torn] all that can be said, 
vnless it be that the business of Trade between England & Scotland 
is not yet regular, & though there were peace tomorrow with Holland, 
till the other be at a period, that alone is sufficient to barre Trade from 
Scotland with you. Yet if wee were friends with Holland with a litle 
time, if any in Scotland will go about what you propose, I presume 
private licenses may be obtained for it. Therefore it will not be amiss 
wee hear now & then from you, & so shall you from me as often at 
least as I hear from you, & in shorter time after the receipt of yours 
than this return hath been, if it please Almighty God. 

I know not with whom you hold strict and constant correspondence, 
but I suppose you are informed from here of what passes, at least so 
far as it is publick. But were it left to me to acquaint you with what 
you might desire to know from hence, I am as unfit a Tool for that as 
can be imagined. For litle do I know, but less do I inquire into any 
kind of business. But if you will haue a conjecture not drawn from 
starres nor Cometes nor founded vpon politicall speculations, further 
than is obuious to one that sees now and then a printed Gazette, — to 
me it lookes not improbable that wee shall haue warre with France as 
well as Holland, and by consequence a friendship with Spain, which 
if wee haue, one may presume to say it will admitt us further into the 
West Indian commerce with the Spanish Territories there, then ever 
any body beside themselues had. 

Before I close I must ad a word to [torn] to set some body on work 
to discover all things that [torn] natural History of Mines, plants, 
Fishes [torn] the place where you are affords and [torn] your frinds 
here, and if in [torn] or lights they can giue you, when you put them 
to it, you may expect all the satisfaction they can giue you. 
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Now I haue been as longe I suspect as you can wish, and would 
haue you from this very transgression to draw an argument, that I 
think the time & paines well employed that may serve iu any meas- 
ure to confirm you in the good opinion you haue of, 
Dear Dick, 

Your faithfullest servant, R. Moray. 

You may let Mr. Winthrop know what I say to you, especially of 
Minerall matters. 



[Copy of Letter to Mr. Robert Boyle.] 

Oct : 29 : 1666. [Boston.] 
jj on bi.b gE — j re ; y Ce much to heare by Mr. Ashurst of your re- 
covery out of some sicknesse w c . h he informed me you had beene under 
at Oxford. I am out of hope you had any letters fro myselfe last 
yeare ; for I heare since I came to this towne that Mr. Gillams ship, in 
w c . h Col. Cartwright returned, being taken by the Dutch, all letters 
were cast in to the Sea. I wrote of severall matters to your honf 
largely, of w e h I hope to give againe an account shortly, but, havinge not 
•the copies of the particulars heere, I must deferr till an other oportunity. 
I had prepared divers things of this country last yeare for the view 
of the Gentlemen of the Eoyall Society, but the casualties of the Sea 
who can prevent ? I hope to recruite most of them against better 
tymes, w c ? then shalbe directed to y r . hon r . & them fro 

Your most humble Servant, J. W. 

I make bold to present my hiible service to the hon b . Ie Govern? & 
other Gentlemen of the Society. I have one of those little tracts 
about the Comet w c . h I herew* make bold to present to y* honf . I 
had provided many of the same last yeare, w c . h are gone with the rest, 
but shall endeavour to procure more. 

There is also heere inclosed a Narrative of the strange march of a 
French Army in the very depth of winter fro Canada, w c . h alarmed all 
our inland plantations, who were prepared for them, but they returned 
in greater haste than they came. This was sent me fro Colonell Rich : 
Nicolls, who collected & penned the true relation of it. 



London, Octob. 13, 1667. 
Sir, — So good an opportunity as this I could not let passe w'hout 
putting you in mind of y r being a member of y e Royall Society, though 
you are in New-England; and that even at so great a distance you 
may doe that Illustrious Company great service. You cannot but 
remember both y r generall Obligation to them, when you were received, 
of contributing what you could to promote the dessein and end of their 
Institution ; and also y r particular Engagements, of communicating to 
them all the Observables both of Nature and Art, y' occurr in the place, 
you are, and especially such as concern the Mines of that contry, and 
y r ingenious way of makiug salt out of sea-water by a cheap and 
speedy method ; w ch , if I mistake not very much, you seemed here 
resolved to try in New England. I am persuaded the R. Society, who 
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retains still a particular respect and kindnesse for you, will receaue 
what shall come from you of that nature, or any other, w ,h no ordinary 
affection and thankfulnesse. S r , you will please to remember that we 
have taken to taske the whole Vniverse, and that we were obliged to 
doe so by the nature of our Dessein. It will therefore be requisite 
that we purchase and entertain a commerce in all parts of y e world 
w' h the most philosophicall and curious persons, to be found every- 
where. We know y r ingenuity, experience, and veracity, y e best qual- 
ities of a man and a Philosopher ; and we doubt not but you will let 
us share in the happy fruits and products thereoff. And, since you 
have now been from us severall years, give us at last a visit by a 
Philosophicall letter. The Bearer hereof will doubtlesse give you the 
use of y° printed History of y" R. Society;* by w oh you will find what 
progres they have made hitherto, and what they have further in de- 
signe. The Author seems to write so, as if he breathed in much of 
y" soule of that noble Body. And as for me, if I am not much mis- 
taken in the genius and cutt of y e bulk of English Worthyes, I see 
ground enough to presage that this Society will be fast rooted, grow, 
and thriue to y° wonder of others, the immortal fame of y m selves, and 
y 8 important benefit of this Island and whole Mankind. 

I presume to transmit you some of the Transactions I monthly pub- 
lish, to inform the curious what passeth up and downe in the world 
in matter of knowledge and Philosophy. You will find in some of 
y m sets of inquiries concerning Agriculture, Observables in a Contry, 
Mines, y e Sea, Cold, etc. I make it my request to you, that you would 
not think it a trouble, upon the perusall of them, to employ y r selfe in 
giuing or procuring us some good answers to as many of y m as you 
can. It will be, and be esteemed, a very great service to our work ; 
and you will by doing so oblige exceedingly y" publick as well as, Sir, 
Y" very affectionate and faithfull servant, 

Henky Oldenburg, Reg. Soc. Secret. 
In the Palmall in St. James's fields. 

S", I persuade myself y' you, who know so well the vselesnes of y e 
notional and disputacious School philosophy, will make it a good part 
of y r businesse to recommend this reall Experimental way of acquiring 
knowledge, by conversing with, and searching into the works of God 
themselves ; and that you will endeavour, and y r ingenious and sober 
friends, to season and possesse the youth of New England with y" 
same. 

(Addressed) For his much honored friend John Winthrop, Esq., 

Gouernour of Conectecut, in New England. 

(Indorsed) Mr. Oldenburg. 1667, rec. July. 



S", — I was very glad when lighting lately into y e company of that 
worthy Gii den Heer Peter Stuyvesandt, I understood you were so 

* Bishop Sprat's History was just published. 
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well acquainted together, & forthwith I gave notice thereof to y° Secre- 
tary of y e R. S. from whom, by this meanes, you are now herewithall to 
receive this by-going packet, & thereby, you see, the Company hath 
been mindefull of the maine scope still, & is advancing from time to 
time in their generous & noble undertakings, more indeed than could 
have been expected in regard of y e late grand disasters, under which 
the Nation & Citty hath been so sadly strugling these three or four 
yeares. Now most of those difficulties & discouragements, being 
through Gods mercy & grace in a most hopefull condition, & either 
surmounted allready, or in a fair way of being surmounted, it cannot 
but much cherish & encourage all those, wherever they are, who have 
any share & interest in laying & advancing these noble grounds, for 
Mankinds improoving the Treasures God hath coinunicated to them 
so abundantly throughout all the world, & that we may y" more enjoy 
& prayse his goodnesse, serving Him & one another with all chear- 
fullnesse & industry, & ever thereby more & more reconciling y° 
estrangednesse of y* mindes of mankinde amongst themselves, that 
they may be willing to listen to more & more & still better Truths & 
Union. We cannot doubt but you have made a good progresse since 
your being heer, to this end & purpose, & great are y e expectations 
heer of them y' know your abilities & publick-spirited disposition to 
see once a good return come in from you into the comon Treasurie of 
y e Society, & perhaps from divers others too in your parts, whom by 
yo r example, & the worthinesse of the Dessigne, their own generous 
Genius may have encouraged & engaged in the like studies & endeav- 
ours, & readinesse of comunication. However the History, now come 
to yo r hands, & account of the proceedings hitherto, will doubtles^e 
revive & quicken you much to minde your Engagem' & Interest, & by 
your meanes excite & animate many others also to consorte & cooper- 
ate for y" advancem' of so universall a Benefit as y e Scope of this So- 
cietie holds forth, & their Endeavours promise to all y e world. I finde 
a great inclination in Myn Heer Stuyvesandt to contribute likewise 
freely to this purpose, as well he may from his long experience in most 
of those Western parts ; you will be pleased to encourage & engage 
him more & more, & order it so between you, that we may have fre- 
quent intelligence from you, & you shall not want returns. I write by 
him to Mr. Morlaen, to bring them acquainted, & to present M r Morlian 
an opportunitie to renew his acquaintance with you. I shall adde no 
more now, Sf, but that I shall be ready & glad to doe you all the Ser- 
vice I can, when you shall be pleased to make use of me, praying 
Almighty God to blesse & prosper you abuudautly, & resting, Most 
honoured S r , 

Your most humble Servant, 

Theodore Haak. 
Westminster at y e Romer in King-Street this 29* of Octob. 1667. 

(Addressed^ For his much honoured & worthy ffrend 

John Winthbop, Esq r ' 
Govern' of Conecticut in New England. 

(Indorsed) M r - Theodore Haaek, 
rec. July 1668. 
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Hartfobd, in New England, Aug. 18 : 1668.* 
Honorable S b , — It was in Decemb: 1667, when I received yours 
of the 19 th of Dec: 1665, fro Alberry neere Oxford. And Colonell 
Nicolls, by whose favour I had it not long after it came to his hands, 
wrote me y* he had received it from Virginia the 26 of Novemb : last, 
inclosed in a letter to himselfe of the same date. This was the only 
letter I received fro your Houo r , since that of w ch I had the favour by 
him at his first arrivall. I wrote severall letters, but heare not whether 
they were received, and have now certaine intelligence of the losse of 
all those letters of 2 severall yeares, -w ch were sent in such ships as 
were most hopefull to passe safe in those troublous tymes : one was 
Capt : Gilham's ship, wherein Colonell Cartwright, one of his Ma tiM 
Comissioners, returned. That ship was taken, & all the letters were 
throwne into the sea, and I suppose Colonell Nicolls had his letters, 
besides the letters, & writings of consequence from his Ma" e * Hon ble 
comissioners were all lost, of w oh you may be informed fr<3 the Colonell 
himselfe : an other yeare since, Capt : Scarlett, an acquaintance of mine, 
in the winter tyme, going for Boston in New England, was cast away, 
his ship lost, and all his letters as also his whole cargo and divers of his 
seame, and he escaped w' h his owne life w th much difficult}'. Being 
now assured, by his owne letter, of Colonell Nicolls his resolution 
shortly to returne to London, the sorrowfull aspect, of the removall of 
so noble a freind, doth greatly seize upon my heart : and indeed the 
people not only of that colony, both English and Dutch, but of the 
neighbouring places also, are really sorrowfull at the report of his 
departure fro that place, being as sencible of their losse thereby, as 
they were of y e good effects they saw fro his wisdom & great abilities 
w ch have appeared in all his administrations. I shall not now repeat 
what was metioned in former letters, except some little about miner- 
alls, though I may be assured that all w ch were sent came not to your 
hands. I have beene very inquisitive after all sorts of mineralls, w ch 
this wildernesse may probably affoard ; but indeed the constant warrs, 
w ch have continued amongst the Indians since I came last over, hath 
hindred all progresse in searching out such matters, for some of them 
w oh have formerly brought any specimens of that kind were kil.d in the 
warr, and others, who pretend to know places of likely appearance, 
dare not goe up into y e country w th out strong parties : those places w ch 
have beene for present of most hopes for 3)°t and e | are best knowne to 
the Hon bIe Colonell Nicolls, who, I beleeve, hath indeavoured much for 
the finding such places, and will tell you what hath unhappily fallen 
out to the hinderace of the full discovery of somthing that possibly 
would have beene of better worth then hath beene before knowne in 
these pts of America, and will also lett you know the impossibility 
almost that full discoveries should be made, whiles these India warrs 
continue; he hath laboured much (and I have not beene wanting 
therein) to settle peace amongst them, but all hitherto in vaine. Better 

* This is one of the letters from the files of the Royal Society. 
t Silver. t Mercury. 
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tymes may promote better discoveries, for w ch we must waite. Those 
shewes of mineralls, w ch we have fro the Indians, doe only demonstrate 
that such are in reality in the country, but they usually bring but small 
prices, w oh are found accidentally in their huntings, sticking in some 
rock or on the surface of the earth, on the side of some hill, or banke 
of a river ; but they seldom speake of any great quantity where they 
find it, nor can they in likelihood meet w th a solid veine of good mettall, 
w ch usually lyeth deepe in the earth, never opened by them, nor have 
they meanes to doe it, therfor cannot know what is in those bowells, 
except where an earthquake hath shaken downe the side of an hill, or 
made some rent among y e Rocks. Somthing in that kind of good proba- 
bility, I hope, hath beene further inquired into by the worthy Colonell 
since I heard fro him ; and I expect some further discovery about cop- 
per when I ca meet an India who I expect to find yf he be not slaine, 
and what shall further be in that kind discovered I hope to acquaint 
your Hon', who am depely ingaged to be ever w th my cheife indeavours, 
& in great sincerity, 

Your most humble servant, 

J. WlNTHROP. 

Postscript, Aug : 26, 1668. 
Concerning the Iron stone of these parts and the Iron works, I for- 
beare to mention any thing againe now about those matters, having 
written largely formerly, as also concerning lead aud great probabilities 
of lead mines, and somthing about copper and some considerable 
expences bestowed rashly upon trialls of a stone that holdeth (as is 
supposed) some small quantity of that mettall : as also what trialls have 
beene made by digging into the earth, and through some rocks, in hope 
of good mettalls, of all w ch I may hope againe to recollect my thoughts 
about those perticulars, of w ch I have formerly written, that I may 
againe give your honf a renewed collection of those matters, some other 
oportunity ; and somthing I should mention concerning the tydes, but, 
living far up fro the sea side, I have wanted oportunityes to make fltt 
observations my selfe, and have not yet obteined, after much inquiry, 
such a satisfactory account of those very great tydes in the Bay of 
Fundo of Nova Scotia, most seamen that have beene there differing so 
much in their reports about it that I dare not write any thing of the 
pticulars of the quantity of the flud & ebb, and swiftnesse of the cur- 
rent of those tydes, till I have had better satisfaction about them, w ch 
I doe indeavour upon all good oportunities, but it is certaine that the 
water floweth and ebbeth much in that sea, above all the other places 
of these parts, that I heare of. There is a place not far fro N. yorke, w ch 
the dutch call Hell gcet, w oh is a narrow passage betweene the Rocks of 
the Hands by w oh the tydes have their course, fro whence the Sound 
groweth wide on both sides, and the tyde passeth there in that strange 
maner that it maketh it very dangerous for vessells to passe through 
exept neere high water, or low water; w ch because I have not viewed 
it of late yeares, nor remember ynough to give a pfect account of the 
maner of it, I shall desire your Hon r to receive a more pfect descrip- 

30 
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tion of it, then I can demostrate, fro our noble friend Colonell Nicolls, 
fro whom you will have such a full relation of the strange course and 
effects of the tides of that place that will (I doubt not) be to the good sat- 
isfaction of your selfe, and the Royal Society, to whom I beseech your 
Honf my faithfull huble service may be presented, who shall ever sub- 
scribe myselfe, Honorable S r , 

Your most Huble Servant, 

J. WlNTHROP. 
Aug. 26, 1668. 

As I passed on a journey towards Newhaven on thursday last the 
19 of this month, I am informed by credible psons, who were ey wit- 
nesses of the same, that the said thursday an houre before sun sett there 
was seene at Wethursfeild, a plantation upon the River of Cofiecticutt, 
there passed over an incredible multitude of flies : they say they were 
like those flies w ch usually light upon the horses about their head & 
neck : they say they appeared to be in a continued flight about a mile 
broad ifc a mile an halfe in length, & flew fro the north directly towards 
the south downe the meadowes, as the course of that river tendeth. 
One who was coming to that place mett w* them a mile below, and the 
whole swarme, the last of it, was scarse passed over his head, when he 
was come to the towue : and its like their flight was swifter than his 
travaile. I shall make further inquiry about it. 

(Addressed) For the Honorable S r Robert Moray Knight & baronet at his 
lodgings at White Hall, d.d. 



Hartford, in New England, Nov. 12, 1668. 
S B , — I have received your very acceptable letters w ch had passed 
from London to Amsteldam, and thence to New-Yorke, in the hands of 
Heere Peter Stiuvesant, together w ,h the History of the Royall Soci- 
ety, and many sheetes of these phylosophicall transactions (the excellent 
fruit of your indefatigable industry, the worlds benefitt, that publication 
of the) (Dona mihi auro pretiosiora) : they were all, after so long a prog- 
resse, sent hither from Boston by the carefull direction of y' worthy 
gentlema, who had comitted them to a trusty friend going thither fro 
New Yorke. I am deepely ingaged to your selfe for so great a kind- 
nesse : I had not received any letter nor intelligence fro you divers 
yeares, w ch made me feare some great change : but have now the joy- 
full satisfaction of your welfare. I have written often, but I perceive 
y e accidents of these evill tymes have disapointed, (si bellu dixeris, omnia 
mala dixeris). It hath beene brought back to us for great certainty, 
that when Capt. Gillam's ship was taken in the tyme of the warre (in 
w ch ship Colonell Cartwright, one of his Ma ties Coniissioners, returned 
towards London, and in w oh most of the letters fro this country were 
v/ oh greatest confidence for safety sent) those letters by that ship were 
all lost. I doe not heare fro any one freind of one letter that tyme 
received. It is said the seamen of y' ship w ch tooke them did throw 
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overboard all letters & writings w oh they found, that they might be 
sure none of them should discover what goods were in the ship, that 
so they might impropriate to themselves the more, & not be called 
to an account about such perticulars as might have beene knowne by 
letters, bills of loading or invoices. I have heard that the govern' of 
New yorke and his Ma tle " other Honorable Comissioners lost all their 
letters & writings (some of them of great importance). This I have fro 
a confident report, but they may be spoken w lh themselves about White 
Hall, I suppose, some of them, Colonell Nicolls the Govern' being 
returned thither this last sumer.* The like fate had all those the 
next yeare in Capt. Scarletts ship, w oh was cast away on the English 
shore by tempestuous weather in the way fro this country to London ; 
and he told me since that all the letters were also lost, together w* all 
the goods in the ship, and w oh is most to be lamented divers of his 
men were drowned by that shipwreck. The capt : & some of his men 
escaped that dager of their lives by the good hand of the Almighty : 
had former letters beene delivered, they would have informed of a 
former disapointment also of a large pacquet w ch was sent overland 
towards Boston, the place of the usuall resorte of shipping, by a foot- 
ma (who used often to travaile upon y' account), but, it being in the 
begifiing of the winter, was forced back by a great snow (w oh fell 
sooner then some other yeares) : after he was gone part of the way, the 
snow began to be so deepe y* he could not proceed, but hasted back : 
yet the storme was so violent, and the frost so sharpe also, that he 
escaped hardly w tb his life, his feet being much frozen : the letters so 
wet & tome y* could not be fltt for an other conveiance, if any had 
beene, but all passing was stopped till spring ; that pacquet was deferred 
to that, late tyme of y" yeare, upon some speciall reason w oh would 
therw' b have appeared, not needfull to be now mentioned. 

I have beene the more large in shewing you the very pticulars of 
the certainty of the miscaryng of letters so many tymes, that you may 
know my great disapointments, w ch I may imagine may be the cause 
that freinds have deferred their coSSands for some tyme, yet hath now 
of late occasioned me that favour in your letter, to be putt in mind 
that I am a member of the Royall Society. It was impossible for me 
to forgett the happinesse of y' station, when for that short time I 
soiourned in London they were pleased to permitt me to wait upon 
them at Gresham Colledge (unworthy I acknowledge of y' Honour), 
nor can I possibly (though thus farre distant) forgett my duty to that 
Society. It is my constant sorrow that (penitus toto orbe divisus) 
my great remotenesse makes [me] so little capable of doing them 
that service to w ch my desires & indeavours have beene and are greatly 
fixed & devoted. Had former letters & collections of such mean 
things as could be had in such a wilde place as this arrived, it might 
have appeared y' I had beene gathering fro many parts of this wilder- 

* Nicolls went home in 1668, and resumed his place in the Duke of York's 
household. He was killed, May 28, 1672, in the naval engagement at Solebay, 
and his remains lie under the chancel of the church of Ampthill, in Bedford- 
shire. — Palfrey's New England, vol. ii. p. 624, note. 
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nesse: and there had beene the relation of some observables fallen 
out in these parts, & of other matters w ch were then thought of, as 
y* might have beene considerable : there were some sheetes in that 
ship, w ch was taken, I should not have beene willing they should have 
fallen into such hands, into w ch they might have come, repenting often 
that I had lett goe such writing out of my hands till I heard the 
story of that policy of the seamen before mentioned, and it was good 
satisfaction to my mind to be certaine that the sea had those papers 
& letters, rather then that they should have beene so otherwise 
disposed of then I could have desired ; and since those discoragmets, 
I have thought it more expedient to reserve the mention of some 
hopefull considerations to an other tyme, of such oportunities as might 
helpe the Theory into some usefull practicall accoplishment. As for 
those collections, it is but as the tyme of transmitting them adiourned, 
for most (I hope) wilbe recruited, many I have already collected, and 
am adding more as occasions are presented, but it is my trouble to 
find so few in these colonies worth the notice of the Royal 1 Society. 
I wish I could tell you some certainty of any good mines in this 
North America. I have made as carefull and diligent inquiry as I could, 
and might have travailed further hopefully therein, had not the con- 
tinued warres amongst the Indians wholy hitherto disapointed all such 
discoveries, two of the cheifest nations of the natives being in so 
great a feud, that it hath ingaged all the inferiour Sachems & parties of 
these heathen on the one side or the other, fro the Easterne sea of New 
England & Canada through the whole continent almost as farre as 
Virginia, of w ch I had written before more largly, & pticularly to an 
honorable gentlema, a ineber of the Royall Society. There lieth this 
no small discouragement about inquiry after mines here : we may sup- 
pose y* if Rich they lie usually deepe in y e bowells of the earth, and 
although some* pregnant signes upon the supficies may give hopes and 
probabilities, & possibly scattering pieces may be casually found of 
metallic substance, yet there may be great uncertainty to find a con- 
tinuing veiue. Great surnes may be expended, & 3-et misse thereof, 
as hath beene in England & other parts, in knowne minerall grounds, w c ." 
have round about them good veines, w c . h are dayly wrought upon to 
much profit, as where they have the lead, &c. Some (I have heard) 
spende much & misse, others hitt upon a profitable discovery : it would 
not be likely to induce psons, especially our Planters, to adventure 
much upon such probabilities, w* they canot looke into by their owne 
iudgment: there have beene some attempts, but profitt not presently 
appearing, soone discouraged & given over : it may be God reserves 
such of his bounties to future generations. Plantations in their be- 
ginnings have worke ynough, & find difficulties sufficient to settle a 
comfortable way of subsistence, there beinge buildings, fencings, cleer- 
inge and breakinge up of ground, lands to be attended, orchards to be 

* This letter as far as this word is from the Archives of the Royal Society. 
The remainder, being missing from their copy, has been supplied from the rough 
original draft. 
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planted, highways & bridges & fortifications to be made, & all fhinges 
to doe, as in the beginninge of the world. Its not to be wondered if 
there have not yet beene itinera subterranea. And all matters hitherto 
have been carried on by the planters w' h their private estates without 
any such aids, as Virginia had to assist them in their beginninge, — 
very large contributions, as I have heard. Might the twentieth part of 
such a stocke be imployed heere about minerall discoveries, I should 
hope it would not be fruitlesse. 

I find in your letter an inquiry about Salt Workes, w*, had a former 
writinge come to your hand, might have beene in some measure satisfied. 
I had made preparations presently after I came over for experiments, 
but, havinge found another way to my better satisfaction, I thought it 
needlesse to spend tyme & charge about further trialls of any formerly 
mentioned or intended, considering that old maxim, frustrajit per plura, 
&c. ; * & being well satisfied of the certainty by such small trialls 
as I could have oportunity to make, I intended & aglied myselfe to pre- 
parations for a large worke, yet had writte some lines upon these small 
trialls w ch , too suddenly perished with other papers, & since, upon fur- 
ther consideration, I think it not so suitable to mention more againe 
about it till by the experiment of a great worke, well compleated, &c, 
a true estimate of the profitt by the effects may answer all doubts. I 
had prepared, moreover, for such a compleat triall, w c ?, if it could 
have been attempted, the Royall Society should have had an account 
of it, but it hath beene hitherto constantly retarded by some unavoid- 
able remoraes. One is my necessary absence fro the sea side most 
part of the yeare, & every yeare since I came last from England, my 
usuall habitation beinge at Hartford, upon the river of Coiiecticutt, up 
high into the inland country, somewhat remote fro y". sea coasts, 
about 130 miles fro Boston. I am much endeavoringe a vacancy fro 
other occasions, that I may spend more tyme neere the sea coasts, to 
improve some former preparations, w c !*, if effected, may be practically 
demonstrative. I need not mention other concurring diversions besides 
one very grave & serious, w"! 1 is some extraordinary losses I have had : 
for, besides severall to the value of 2,000 pounds, I had a particular 
losse & great disappointment thereby in a Londo ship taken by De 
Ruiter at Nevis, when he was there w* his fleet, in w ch ship goods to 
a considerable quantity were shipped upon my account for London, & 
all a booty to him, to my great detriment farr beyond the worth of 
the same, though too much to loose (pacem te poscimus omnes). My 
brother also, who had shipped that upon my account, & w* whom my 
future correspondence should have beene usefull, was ruined by the 
French & driven from his plantations, loosinge a great estate, both 
at Christophers, & in his goods & sugar-works at Antigua, & his 
Negroes there, having settled his chief plantations there ; but who 
knowes the Issues of Divine Providence ! Possibly I might have 
buried more in an uncertaine mine (w c . h I fancied more than salt), had 

* The old Latin maxim is : " Frustra fit per plura, quod fieri potest per 
pauciora." 
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not such accidents prevented. The ordinary estates w c ? we have in 
plantations canot readily be converted into such as may suit with cor- 
respondence w* Europe, or carying on such works as require the 
labour & helpe of such artificers & workmen, who expect pay of the 
coiriodities of England, or such as will presently procure them ; but I 
hope I may notw^standing proceed to the copleatinge of that I had in- 
tended, if tyme & oportunity may suit. I had also written formerly 
some new notions about findinge the longitude at sea, having had ex- 
perience often of the danger & inconvenience of that defect in long sea 
voyages, w* had put me sometymes upon that study ; but, that writ- 
inge beinge also perished, I am thinking it best to be silent about that 
matter at present, it being yet but in the Theory, especially as to an 
experiment by practicall observations in a long sea voiage, w*out w"* 
it were not fitt to amrme a certainty: — yet because I canot thus con- 
ferr w'. h you every day, I may presume to lett you know thai I am still 
seriously meditatinge of that & some other desiderata (of w c . h I may 
possibly give a better account hereafter), & may tell you of my hopes 
that a plaine practicable way may be found for the longitude as well 
as the latitude at sea. Our vessells from these ports have great dis- 
appointments ; sometymes havinge no certainty of their longitude, fall 
to leeward of their port, w^ because of the current is irrecoverable, & 
their voyage overthrowne. The findinge Barmudas is more difficult 
by the same defect of that knowledge. I have knowne some return 
from their voyage thither intended, who, after long tyme beatinge 
every way for it, could not find it. 

I had written also some additions to what I left formerly with the 
Royal Society about y? Indian Come, as also about a new way of 
making Tarr, w c . h was directed to the honorable Mr. Boyle (besides 
about many other matters to him), as supposing there might be a good 
employment for Indians therein, together w'. h an experiment for mak- 
ing charcole by y? same labour, & an addition about a new way for 
charcole of any & all sorts of wood, respecting chiefly the further- 
ance of Iron workes. There was besides these in another letter a 
new way of making Potashes directed to Mr. Breerton, who I heare 
lately is now Lord Breerton, as also concerninge a special] kind of 
the Indian Come Maies, w c . h may be planted very late in y? sumer, 
above a month after the ordinary sorte, & yet be ripe as soone as 
that, — w c . h may probably ripen well in England, if planted there, — 
this also directed to the right hon b . le the now Lord Brereton,& another 
to the same effect directed to the hon b ! e Mr. Charles Howard, & some 
of the eares of that Corne intended to be sent to them piicularly, 
who I know would plant it if they had it, besides a good nuber more 
of these eares intended w* other collections before mentioned to yf 
Eoyall Society. I had procured an eare or 2 of it from a remote north- 
erne pte of the Country, & every year since had it planted to preserve the 
seed of it. I had also written pticularly to Dr. Goddard, Dr. Merret, 
& Dr. Whisler, Dr. Beniamin Worsley, & Dr. Keffler, concerning some 
vegetables of this Country, & one especially w e . h might be accounted a 
kind of Jalap, but that it causeth to vomit as well as purge. Some 
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dried Roots also intended for your triall of them. All these writinges 
put a drift in the water, so far as I know any thinge further about 
them, since they were delivered out of my hand ! those above named 
experiments were there mentioned as tentamina, &, when oportunity 
of further trialls hath added more perfection to any or all, there may 
be a better account about them. Yours, &c, 

J. W. 
(Addressed) To Mr. Oldenbukg, Sec? of Royal Society. 



[No date.] 
Sir, — I haue seen the letter w ch lately came from y r hands to Sf R. 
Moray by y e favor of Col. Nichols, and perceiued the misfortune w ch 
his and y r letters haue met w th hitherto ; w ch I fear hath been also the 
lot of those I haue written to you severall times ; among w ch was one, 
sent you by one M* Stuy vesand, a Dutch-man, wherein I put you in mind 
of severall things you were pleasd to charge y'self w th as a member of 
the R. Society, who hath a particular respect and kindness for you, 
and entertains the hopes still y* you will not faile in performing y e 
particulars, you receiued their commission for, in philosophicall mat- 
ters. My letter, recommended to y e s d Stuyvesand for you, was ac- 
companied w ,h an Exemplar of the History of y e R. Society, and w' h 
some of the Philosophicall Transactions, containing Queries about 
Mines and Tydes, and for composing a Naturall History of a Contry 
(the three great heads, we wish heartily, you would employ y'self 
about, for the place where you are, and the neighbourhood thereof). 
Our good friend D' John Beale in Somersetshire (a zealous member of 
y e R. Society) being much concern'd for y e saving of our English Timber, 
w oh is much wasted by y e great number of our Iron-Mills, is still very 
instant that they may be banish't into New England, where is both 
store of Iron and a superabundance of wood. It being objected that the 
New-Engl'd iron is britle, he answers, 1. That art may possibly correct 
that britlenesse, if it be such ; 2. That as it is, it may serue for many 
other necessary uses ; 3. That there may be more sorts of Iron-stones 
than haue yet been tryed in that vast Continent from the North of N. 
Engl, to y" South of Virginia, and as farr as the English possesse in 
Florida. And where the kindest Iron-stone is found, and where Fuell 
may best be allow'd, and where workmen may be had, there the store 
of Iron Mils and iron works should Indeed be encouraged. 

Giue me leaue, I pray, Sir, to inquire what Chymists you haue in 
y* parts ; aud whether they haue written any thing considerable on 
that argument? Item, What Mathematicall and Mechanicall men 
there are amongst you ? Whether you haue any good Telescopes, to 
compare the Phaanomena from that Coast w th the Accompts of Hevel- 
ius, Ricciolo, Cassini, etc. What advance of Harverd Coll. in y r Cam- 
bridge? Whether you are furnisht w th the modern books of y e most 
Ingenious and famous Philosophers and Mathematicians, as Descartes, 
Gassendus, Ricciolo, Hevelius, Cassini, Fabri, Ward, Wallis, Boyle, 
Pell, Hugenius, Willis, Hook, Merret, Wilkins, Evelyn, Vossius, etc. ? 
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And if you are not, whether it were not proper to move such as are 
able and publick minded amongst you, together w th those amongst vs, 
that correspond and trade w* 1 * and wish well to New England and the 
rest of our American plantations, that they would be so generous as to 
lay out jointly such a summ of money (w ch cannot amount to much) 
for the providing of the 8? colledge w th such kind of Books ; by y c use 
whereof the young students there would be led on to mind solid and 
usefull knowledge; w oh would be much for the glory of y* people, and 
in truth for the glory of Aim. God. 

But farther, S5, we should be glad to be inform'd by you, What are 
the staple-commodities of those Contries, y* haue prov'd most con- 
stantly beneficiall in the tryalls they haue had hitherto ? How Cloth- 
iers thrive there ? How y r Towns and Stocks of Catle are increasd? 
How y e Tillage and Pasture in y r severall Contries haue prov'd or 
been improv'd? What care of Gardens for y c kitchen, and of or- 
chards, either for wholesome edible fruit, or for good Cider ? What 
medicall Plants and Exotics you are stor'd w th , and what curiosity you 
haue amongst you for them? What vines for Grapes or wine ? What 
Hop-yards there, or other helps for Beer or Ale ? What Animals are 
there, either Naturall or Exotick : And here 'tis particularly desired, 
to informe us, whether the Natives haue any Wolf-dogs, w cb they know 
to be really descended of Wolues of both sides (as seems to be re- 
mark'd by S' Ferd. Gorges in his acct of Long Island ; where he saith, 
y { they are obedient to their Masters, but doe much hurt to our Eng- 
lish Catle), or whether those Wolf-doggs are of a mingled race, y e one 
side wolf, y e other dog. In y° records of Antiquity, we find that they 
us'd very great industry to blend the race of Dogs w th severall animals, 
as might be most for human advantage. Their Lynxes [?] are s d to 
be y' offspring of a Bitch and a Dog wolfF. Certainly the best Irish 
Wolf-dog is a gallant Animal. And the Brittish Mastiff, though of no 
great size and very ugly, had y e highest applause in y e Roman theaters 
for invincible courage, of v/ ch race we think there are very few left in 
England. — Tis not w th out reason, y' we would engage you in this in- 
quiry. For 'tis no slight point of Philosophy to know at certainty 
what Animals may be tam'd for human use, and what commixtures w th 
other Animals may be advanced. And besides it may interpret to vs, 
whether those w ch we call Dogs, of such strange diversitys, and yet 
bearing one denominaon, be not a mixture w' h wolues, foxes, Leopards, 
Cats, Lyons, Tygers, etc. ? Or whether they take not much of their 
Nature, shape, fierceness, swiftnes, sent, and other peculiar qualities for 
Hunting, Fowling, Fishing, and docibility from y e peculiar soyle and 
climate where they are bred : As, whether the Liam-hound for senting, 
Grey-hound for swiftness, Somersetsh : mastiff for fierceness, hold the 
same vertue to a second or third generaon in Jamaica, Barbados, Vir- 
ginia, New England, etc.? I doe not know (w ch yet may seem very 
extravagant) why Dogs of the best sent might not be taught to search 
for mines and other reserues of Nature of great value. 

But to returne from my digression, we would farther know, in what 
order y* Sea-towns prosper there ? And w cli of y m thriue best ? And 
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how it fares w" 1 the Inland-towns ? What are the particular hindrances ; 
or where y° best helps ; or whether y e number of Sea-towns be in- 
creas'd, and safer Havens discover'd, or any Harbors strengthen'd. 
"We haue an imperfect mapp pf Virginia, but none at all y' I can find 
of New England. It would be well if y r Printing presse were em- 
ploy'd also for all y e mapps you can get of New England, New-Nether- 
land, Mary-Land, and whereuer y e English are planted, whether on y" 
Continent, as in Florida, Surinam, or in any of y e Islands (especially 
such as are nearer and best known to you) from Bermudas to New- 
foundland, as they come to be discover'd, strengthened, or planted more 
and more from time to time. We would fain heare what is y e present 
condition, strength, or number of y e English at Newfound-land ; and 
what rules, power, and order to secure our Fishing there, and at the 
Banke. We want much better, briefer, and more substantiall Annals 
of y 8 growth of New Engld. ; and of all the removals the English 
haue made from that Colony, to plant in the neighboring islands, etc., 
than we had from S' Ferd. Gorges and his Grandchild M'. Gorges. 
It would contribute much to y e increase of y e honor of y' people to 
keep in their Archives y" faithfull records of all their successes, stops, 
exigencies from their beginnings, and to doe the like kindness for their 
neighbors, as New Neth. or the Main or Georgeana ; for y" 1A Ploy- 
den's Plantaon, Maryland, Virgin., and y e many islands about y' Con- 
tinent, as hath been noted. 

More-ouer, we want exceedingly a true account of y e qualitys of 
y r Timber, and the progresse of y r building of Ships. Some say, y r 
Oake is not so hearty as Old Englands oake, and hence y* ships farr 
lesse lasting. Others say, you are destitute of good Ship-wrights, 
others of good Sea-men, it having been noted y' y r best ships were 
cast away, when y e rest of our English ships, w ch were in y e same 
Company, came safe to harbour. Great is the outcry here for the 
late waste of timber, especially about y" Forests of Dean, where 
tis said that above 20,000 acres of y" best Timber of England hath 
been cut downe and mis-spent. A noyse loud enough to turn our faces 
to seek Timber else-where, even whilst we enjoy peace. Is it true, I 
pray, y' they make a good gain in N. Engld by y" sale of boards, 
wainscot, planks, joyneis work, coopers-work, carpenters work, ready 
fram'd ? Sure you haue some saw mils and iron-mills ; to w oh if by 
an encouragemt from hence more might be added, that would be a 
hardy improvement and a fit employm' for y r Colony, and a kind of 
redemption to England. 

We heare there is store of people in Maryland, its soyle very rich, 
my Lord Bal timer's son amongst y m , and that 'tis very pleasant for 
habitaon, but we hear not w" 1 certainty what their Goverm't is ; nor 
how they correspond w th other English, either towards Virginia or 
towards N. Engl'd. Nor can I hear how far y° New Netherlanders 
doe comply w* New Engld or w ,h Mary-land? How happy would 
it be, if there were an Union of all our English Colonies for free 
communications w' h mutuall assistances : Taking in the Bermudas and 
other isles, w oh the English inhabite, they cannot be lesse than a 

31 
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million of people. But I am told, to my grief, y* for want of due 
care of them (w° b would fix and setle y m in convenient habitaons) vast 
numbers of y e English are become as wild as y e Savages, and y* 
they destroy all accommodaons whereuer they come, and so remove 
from place to place as disorderly as y e wild Tartars. If in time there 
should be discovered from the west side of y* Contiuent a short and 
safe passage to y e Southern Seas, then we shall not repent y' we haue 
a numerous people there united, born and bred to agree w" 1 y" Air and 
Soyle, and too strong to be supplanted by their Ennemys. And if y e 
English made it their busines to chuse their habitaons about the heads 
of their rivers from New Engl, to Virginia, 'tis affirmed, they would 
haue a wholesomer Air, safer habitaons, and y e line of communicaon 
much shorter. I think, Sir, you told me once y* they had a foot pas- 
sage from New Engld to Virginia through Maryland, and y' it was not 
above 100 miles by y l way. How easy then would it be to send forth 
1 companies of Planters in 2 or 3 years from Virginia, Maryland, and 
N. Engl'd, to secure and maintain commerce through y* passage, as at 
every 10 miles distance : And in 2 or 3 years more they may setle 
more plantaons, as at 5 miles distance. 

I forgot above to adde this inquiry, whether young beavers may 
be disciplin'd ; and how farr the Savages doe excell the English, 
Dutch, and Suedes in diving for them, and fetching y m out of their 
holes ? 

And now I would intreat you again not to forget y e Annals of New 
Engl, both corrected, and continued in a much better, briefer, and 
more substantiall manner, than is done by Mf Gorges, or by his Grand- 
father S r Ferd. Gorges. If Mf Gorges Description of N. Engld. were 
carefully reviewed, y e impertinencies, w ch take up at least half of it, 
omitted, and then y e following years continued, and y" account of the 
neighboring plantations and removals (as aforesd) perfected, such a 
History together w' h y e Maps could not faile of a good Mart and Sale, 
as well amongst vs as in all the Colonies. 

I send you herew ,h a Printed paper, w oh contains y B predictions of 
M' Bond for the variations of y" Needle for several years to come. It 
will be worth observing how they will be verifyed ; and I doubt not 
but you will take notice, where you are. how the variation varies in 
New England ; and excite y r friends in the neighboring Plantations to 
observe likewise how it varies w' h y™ 1. These printed papers contain 
likewise a set of Queries concerning Vegetables ; I would intreat you 
to obserue y'self and provoke yf acquaintance to doe so too, what may 
serve for an answer to them, and, having done so, communicate it 
w" 1 the other particulars, above recommended, for the use of y e R. 
Society, to, Sir, 

Y r faithful Servant, 

Henry Oldenburg, Soc. JR. Seer. 

(Addressed) For his honord friend John Winthbop, Esquire, 
at Boston, in New England. 

(Indorsed) Rec'd May 6, 1669. 
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Whitehall, 17 Jul. 69. 

My worthy friend, — Your letter writ in August last was de- 
liuered me by M r Nicolls when he came hither. I would not haue 
forborn so long to answer it, if I had been sooner aduertised of an 
occasion to carry it to your hands. I have notice of this by him, & I 
willing embrace it, to thank you for your kind remembrance of me, & 
to let you know I do still retain that esteem & kindnesse for you that 
your worth & friendship exact of me. Could I make you a better 
return, it would joy me much. And I will be very ready to do so 
when it offers. I would study to finde out occasions to conuey my 
letters to you more frequently, had I any thing to acquaint you with 
that were worth your trouble, or did you lay any task upon me : as it is, 
I do satisfy myself that you are well & retain good impressions of my 
friendship. I do not remember I had any letter from you but one 
besides this last, since I saw you, though you haue, it seemes, been at the 
paines to write two more to me, but you haue heard of the loss of some 
of your own letters, which I should hardly have euer come to know if 
you had not told me. The grief you express for M r Nicolls his return 
shewes me the value you haue for him, & that minds me of the thankes 
I owe you for your kindness to him, whereof I presume some part is 
upon my account : and I must tell you that I was not a little pleased 
to find him speak so very much to your advantage, and your testimony 
of his deportment there doth not a litle encrease my esteem of him. 

It had been too much trouble to you to haue repeated what was in 
your former letter, but it would doubtless haue been not onely satis- 
factory to me, but usefull to know every thing you wrote. The account 
I had from Col. Nicolls of the Mineralls he caused search amounts to 
no great matter. If so be these warres amongst the Indians were once 
at an end, I do presume you will prosecute the designe you haue to 
enquire after Mineralls : and till then I cannot expect any such matter, 
but I do not doubt to hear from you when you meet with any thing of 
that nature. I do likewise presume you will not fail to make all such 
enquiries & observations concerning all curious naturall & artificiall 
things as you can. That of the Tides will be none of the least con- 
siderable. You might very well have writ what you hear about them 
in Nova Scotia. I can hardly think the Ebbes & floods can be greater 
there than on the Coast of France where the tide rises 14. fathom 
upright : and you cannot but know that in the Seuerne it flowes Ten 
Fathom. In a word, write what you hear, & enquire further. Wee 
haue in Scotland in diuerse places such currants in narrow passages 
that are not to be sailed through but on high & low water except in 
high windes, else they are either swallowed up in whirlpooles or dasht 
against the Rockes inevitably. I did impart to friends here what you 
say of these & other things, who all were glad to hear of your wellfare. 
I shall now add no further but my best wishes & a new assurance that 
I am & will ever be, My worthy friend, Your reall humble servant, 

R. Moray. 

You say nothing to me of salt & other things I know you think of. 
(Addressed) For John Winthrop, Esq. At Hartford in New England. 
(Indorsed) S r Robt Moray, rec. Mar : 19, 1670. 
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London, March 26, 1670. 

Sir, — Y r Kinsman, Mr. Adam Winthrop, hath acquitted himself 
faithfully of y e trust you had reposed in him, in delivering into my 
hands both y r letter and y e American Curiosities accomoanying the 
same. W oh done, I herew" 1 assure you that I was very carefull in 
presenting all to y e R. Society, y r nevew being present, and an Eye- 
and-Ear-witnesse of y e kind reception. His Maj' y himselfe, hearing of 
some of y e rarer things, would see y m , and accordingly the Extraordi- 
nary Fish, the dwarf-oaks, y e gummy fragrant Barke, w" 1 knobbs, y e 
silken podds, y e baggs w th litle shells in them, etc., were carried to 
Whitehall, where the King saw them w ,h no common satisfaction, ex- 
pressing his desire in particular to have y r Stellar fish engraven and 
printed.* We wish very much, Sir, y* you could procure for us a par- 
ticular description of y e s a Fish, viz. whether it be common there; 
what is observable in it when alive ; what colour it then hath ; what 
kind of motion in the water ; what use it maketh of all that curious 
workmanship w ch Nature hath adornd it w ,h ? etc. But before I rec- 
ommend to you new taskes, I should first obey the command I have 
receiued from our Society, and returne you their hearty thanks for 
y* rich Philosophical present you have increased the stock of their 
repository w'\ assuring you that they continue a very affectionat 
respect for you and y r merits, and are ready to demonstrate the realnes 
thereof upon occasion. And wherein any of their members can be ot 
use to your nevew, recommended by you, they will, I am sure, neglect 
no opportunities of convincing him of their affection. And y' this 
returne may not be altogether verbal, you are to receiue w th it some 
few books lately printed here by several Fellows of y e Society, viz. : 
1. Mr. Boyles Continuation of y e Experimts concerning the Spring 
and weight of the Aire. 2. Dr. Holders Philosophy of Speech. 
3. Dr. Thurston de Respirationis usu primario. 4. The Transactions 
of the last year. 

I hope y e New English in America will not be displeas'd w tb what 
they find the Old English doe in Europe as to y e matter of improving 
& promoting usefull knowledge by Observations and Experiments ; 
and my mind presages me that w th in a litle time we shall hear that 
the ferment of advancing real philosophy, w ch is very active here and in 
all our neighbouring Countrys, will take also in y r parts, and there seize 
on all, that have ingenuity and industry, for the farther spreading of 
the honor of the English nation, and the larger diffusing of y 6 manifold 
advantages and benefits y' must proceed from thence. 

I am persuaded, Sir, you will lay out y r talent for y' purpose, and 
instill the noblenesse and usefulnes of this Institution and work, w ,h 
y r best Logick and Oratory, into the minds of all y r friends and ac- 
quaintances there, especially of those pregnant youths y' haue begun 
to giue proof of their good capacities for things of that nature. I 

* This star-fish was engraved ; and Governor Winthrop's account of it, and 
of other curiosities, was printed in the Society's monthly publication for March, 
1670, being the first number of the fifth volume of their Transactions. 
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doubt not but the savage Indians themselues, when they shall see the 
Christians addicted, as to piety and veitue, so to all sorts of ingenui- 
ties, pleasing Experiments, usefull Inventions and Practices, will there- 
by insensibly and y e more cherefully subject themselues to you. 

This I could not but represent to you upon so good an occasion as 
this is ; to w ch I shall add no more at present, than to recommend to 
you afresh the composure of a faithfull and ample Natural History of 
New England ; as also to sollicite you, y' you would not think it a 
trouble to recover again such particulars, as you intimate in y" letters 
to be lost, w ch were likewise intended for the R. Society ; especially of 
Minerals. And I make it my particular request to you y' you would 
be pleas'd to send ouer for me a smal vessel w th red Crams-berry's, 
cover'd w' h water, w oh is said to be the best way of preserving y m . I 
am ready to acknowledge this kindnesse, wherein I can ; and so wish- 
ing you and all y" a continuance and increase of all happinesse,! 
remaine, Sir, 

Y' very afft friend and servant, 

Henry Olden[burgJ. 

Great Plenty of acorns all ouer England, Scotland, and ireland y e last 
year 1669. 

S r R. Moray presents his particular respects to you, and tells me, 
y' his Maj ,y would be well pleased, if you sent over such a quantity of 
y r silkpods, as would make him a pillow. It may occasion his Maj ,)r 
to think on you as often he lays his head on [such J a pillow. 

(Addressed) For my honored ffriend John Winthrop, Esquire, 

Gouernour of Conectieut in New England. 

W h a pacquet of Books. To be Left at M r John Richards house in Boston. 

HO 

(Indorsed) M r He" : Oldenburg. 



London, May 9 th - 1670. 
Sir, — I have lately, viz. March 26, 70, written so large, that I 
shall doe little else by this opportunity of Dr. Pells son than to referr 
you to y' letter, and to the Books I sent you together with the same. 
Only I shall here mention, that, since y*. time, here is come abroad a 
new Hypothesis of the Fluxe and Refluxe of the Sea, devised by one 
Mr. Hyrne, supposing y* y e Earth, besides y* Diurnal and Annual mo- 
tion, hath another, directly from North to South, for y e space of 6 
hours and some odd minuts, and then again from South to North for 
y e same time ; and y' in this motion y° Earth does not always move to 
the same points, but farther, when we have Spring-tides, y n at other 
times; and y' y e motion of y" Earth in each vibration from the 
Spring-tide to y e neap-tide decreaseth, as that of a Pendulum will doe ; 
and from thence again increases in y e same proportion it decreased, till 
the Tydes be at y e highest. 
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From this Hypothesis he pretends to solve all the phaenom[ena] of . 
y e diurnal and menstrual Tydes, adscribing the Annual to meer casual- 
ties. Hence he will give a reason, why y e Spring tides are all the 
world ouer at y e same time, on the same side of the ^Equator ; and why 
a place hath the greater tydes, y e farther it is distant from the Equa- 
tor, etc. 

It would be worth knowing, whether, according to this supposition, 
it be high water on y 1 American shore all ouer, at y e same time it is 
high water all over the European Shore. He affirms particularly, y' in 
the Bay of Mexico there is but a very litle or no rise and fall of y e 
water, and pretends to solve this phenomenon also by his Theory. 

Sir, you will doe us and Philosophy a good piece of service to 
acquaint us w 4 what particulars you know of the matter of fact in 
America, and of what you can learne from observing and credible navi- 
gators all ouer that part of the world. This gentleman is very con- 
fident of the truth of this Hypothesis, taking the liberty to say in 
writing, y' he hath been for many years as fully satisfyed in his judge- 
ment concerning the Cause of this Phenomenon, as of any in Nature. 

This must be examined by good Observations, and a general and 
faithfull History of y e Tydes : to w ch that you would contribute your 
and y r friends symbols, is the errant of this letter from, Sir, 
Yf very afft and faithfull servant, 

H. Oldenburg. 

The Books sent March 26, were ; 1. Mr. Boyles Continuation of 
Expts concerning y* Spring and Weight of the Air. 2. Dr. Holders 
Philosophy of Speech. 3. Dr. Thurstons Diatriba de respirationis 
usu primario. [4.] All the Transactions of A. 1669. 

(Addressed) To his honored Friend Johs Wintheop, Esquire:, 

Gouernour of Conecticutt in New England. 

To be inquired for at Boston. By a friend. 
(Indorsed) M r - Hen: Oldenburge. 



Whitehall, 22 Jun. '70. 
Ml vert worthy friend, — The unfrequency of our Correspond- 
ence must not in the least detract from our kindness. I usually- answer 
your letters with the first conueniency after I receiue them. I doubt 
not of your continuing your industrious enquiries, though of a long 
while wee haue had ho account of them from you. The bearer will 
acquaint you with occurences here & so giues me ground of excuse 
for the breuity of my letter, but you do not measure my friendship by 
the number of my lines. I will be glad of any oppertunity to make 
it appear by the highest kinde of demonstration you can put me to. 
And to shew you I have a firm confidence of yours, I do most earnestly 
recommend to your fauor the bearer Mr. John Pell, whose worthy 
father Df Pell you know we value highly. The Gentleman is a 
Server in ordinary to the King ; & I do firmly expect & certainly 
promise my self you will use him as yon might expect I would a 
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friend of yours vpon your serious recommendation, and indeed I will 
account your kindness to him as a singular testimony of your friend- 
ship to, 

My worthy friend, your reall servant, 

R. MOEAT. 

(Indorsed) Si Robert Moray to Govl W. 1670. 



Honoured S e , — You might justly blame my backwardnesse of 
answering your kinde & large letter to me last year, but y* I trust 
your goodnesse will be ready still to make y" best construction of what 
admits anie. I have my self undergone a sicknesse which was like to 
have proov'd y e last, & since the recovery found my self on a sudden 
plunged in & distracted with a most troublesome tedious controversie 
& Lawsute, whiles my dear wife fell ill, & after much weaknesse, 
growing upon her byond recoverie, departed this life, which accid' 
was followed with a sad traine of many other troubles to me ; besides 
y e losse of many very speciall ffrends in severall parts, & especially of 
that dear & worthy frend of ours M r Morlaen, whom I had so great 
a Desire to have seen once more. He & his wife soon deceased one 
after another, & I am informed that all his goods & those many 
excell' curiosities & rarities he was master of were suddenly sold, 
distracted, scattered. After all this, when I recollect what is past, I 
cannot but admire & adore Gods mercifull & wonderfull dispensation, 
deliverance, & sustentation, whereby he hath & doth uphold me in all 
my streights, that I have cause to complain of nothing but my own 
unthankfullnesse to him for all his goodnesse. S r , from all this I 
doubt not but you will easily inferre, that it was rather an increase of 
trouble to me than otherwise that I could not enjoy y" benefit of so 
acceptable an entercourse as your singular Love & kindnesse invited 
& engaged me to ; & that I was right glad of this good opportunity by 
y e meanes of Dr. Pell (so worthy & dear a ffrend) his own & onely 
son, to expectorate my case into yo r Bosome, & to deliver into your 
own hands this Testimonie of my constant & due Respects to your 
person & y c high & worthie esteem of yo r vertues & Merits, sorrie 
onely that for y e present I have not other & better matter to entertain 
you withall ; & to requite the paines you took & y" content you gave 
me by y e rehearsall of so many signall acts of the Divine Providence, 
vulgarly call'd casualties. Truly, S p , I esteemed them so much y e more 
because I am sure you doe not report such matters by common hear- 
sey ; & indeed, S r , if we would but be attentive observers of our own 
personall concerns of this kinde, in thankfull acknowledgem' to God 
& usefull Providence for our selves, what Treasures would it afforde 
us, & what incitements, encouragem'*, & engagem'", to fear, love, & serve 
our great & good God, & to be on all occasions helpfull, comfortable, 
& beneficiall to ourselves & others, causing us often to rememb 1 , sing, 
& practise the 107* Psalm. I could instance passages of my own 
Experience & Experim'* of this nature, as of y e greatest part of my 
Life, so especially of y e latter troublesom yeares, but y' y e circumstances 
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are too many & diffuse for Letters. However, we do well to observe 
all occurences, & to improove all experiments without & within us to 
the End of our Creation, Redemtion, & Preservation. I hope, ST, if God 
vouchsafes me longer Life and health I shall be at better leasure 
hereafter to entertain your epistolar visits, & glad of any opportunity 
to shew, that, how undeserving soever of so meritorious & thrice 
worthy a friendship as yours, none is more willing and desirous to 
endeavour all acknowledgem' therof than, 

Most honoured S r , Your very humble & much obliged Servant, 

Theodore Haak. 
London, this 22 of June, 1670. 

P. S. — Just now I receive a Book from Holland, in Dutch (called 
Historia Generalis Insectorum, ofte Allgemeene Verhandeling van de 
Bloedeloose Dierkens) printed at Utrecht, & set forth by one Jo. 
Swamerdam, Medic. Doct. in 4 to ab' 32 sheets with xiii cutts annexed, 
& yet but the First part. They tell me, y e author is a rare man, & 
asserts nothing but what he hath found himself by his own mature 
& curious observations : therefore I believe I may reconiend it to your 
procurem' as a good book for to be also improoved in yo r parts. 

(Addressed) For John Winthkop, Esq r > Governor of y e Province 
of Conecticut in New England, for His Ma tie of 
Great Brittain residing at . 

P 1 Frend whom God Speed. 

(Indorsed) Mr. Theodore Haake. 



London, March 13, 16^ J. 

Sir, — Though I receiued yrs, dated at Hartford Nov. 28, 1671, 
(w ch I did not till March 1, 16f£) yet I have not yet y e Indian dia- 
logue and the sheet call'd y e Indian A, B, C ; nor doth the Master, 
y' brought y e letter, remember y' any such books were left w' h him at 
Boston; though he adds, he will look for y m w th care. I cannot but 
thank you for the particulars contained in y r letter; for w ci I have 
nothing to return at present but the Transactions of y e last year. 

I receiued yesterday news from Dantzick, written by Mons r Hevelius, 
importing y' he had seen since March 6 (n. st.) a new Comete ; w ch 
had been observed there by others March 2, first of all. He intimates 
y' he saw it from y e 6 th to y e 9 th of March (st. n.) (on w ch day his 
letter was written) both mornings and evenings ; and on y* 9 th he 
found it in brachio dextro Andromeda. If this phasnomenon haue 
appear'd to you also (w ch it hath not yet done to us, y' I can learn,) 
I hope you will impart to us y r observations by y e next. There is 
also seen a new starr sub capite Oygni, w cb was first observ'd y" last 
year, and is now observ'd again : w ch you will doe well to look after in 
y r parts. The Discourse of Mr. Boyle concerning the Origine and 
Vertue of Gems is not yet printed off: when it is, you shall riot faile, 
God permitting, of hauing a Copy of it sent you by y e first ship y' 
shall goe for y r parts after its publication. 
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Y r noble friends here, My L a Brereton, Mr. Boyle, Sir Robert Moray, 
etc. returne their affectionat services to you, and continue w ,h me their 
earnest request, that you would not delay to put in writing what you 
know of y e constitution and productions, etc., of New England. Though 
it cannot be perfect, yet it will be very welcome, as much as can be 
said of it by you. What remains, and what shall be further discover'd 
hereafter, will be the work of those y* shall survive us. You will 
pardon this importunity to him, y' by his office must employ himself in 
constant sollicitations, and y' is somewhat impatient of all delays in 
matters of present utility ; and who thinks also he may presume to 
use a great degree of freedome w th a person, whom he knows to be 
both curious and able, and of a nature prone to pardon the tedious- 
nesse of, Sir, 

Y r faithful friend and serv* 

Oldenburg. 

(Addressed) To his honored friend John Winthkof, Esquire, 

Gouernour of Conectecut in New England. 

(Indorsed) M r - Oldenburge, 

rec : about Jun : 1672. 



Whitehall, 8 Ap. -71. 
Mi tert worthy friend, — Your friendship & kindness are 
amongst the things I value most. The care you take to shew them 
upon occasion deserues better returnes than I can make. I should be 
very glad you would help me to deuise how to be quittes with you. 
Your present of the pods with the silk lyke cotton I shew'd the King, 
& haue caused pick the seeds of them. He is much pleased with every 
thing that either curiosity or usefullnesse commends. I haue giuen of 
the seeds to be sowed here. Could the down of them be spun or 
wrought into hats, &c, it were considerable, but it is too tender for any 
such use : & they tell me, it will not long keep its Springiness if it be 
kept vnder pressure. I know you are still busy about enquiries & 
improvements. Prince Rupert hath found out an admirable way to 
turn cast Iron or any other Iron into Steel so as to be as usefull as 
the best in the world and for rollers to draw plates withall better than 
any other. It will make excellent Gunnes great & small, & in a word 
render, as is probably expected, refineing Iron useless, as also steeling 
of all Tooles. For the tooles being wrought up all but the polishing, 
(where polishing is needfull) of good Iron, He can turn the whole tool 
whateuer it be into perfect Steel cheeper than the Steel comes to in 
the ordinary way : & then bring it to what temper is desired without 
spoiling it in the least. This is all the trouble I shall now give you. 
But I should be glad you would lay some task on me that might serve 
for a conuincing testimony that I am really, 
My very worthy friend, 

Your reall servant, 

R. Moray. 
82 
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Your noble kindness towards Mr. Pell did very much oblige many 
of his friends, for w ch I have a large share of thanks to give you, which 
I do heartily return you. 

(Addressed) For John Winthkop, Esq., 

Gournor of Connecticut, New Englaad. 

(Indorsed) S r Robert Moray. 



London, April 11, 1671. 

Sir, — Y p letter of Octob. 11, 1670, to me, and y r present to the 
R. Society, together with that to S r R. Moray, I haue well receiued from 
the hands of Mr. Fairwather, who deserveth to be commended for his 
care of the particulars you had entrusted him w th . I soon deliver'd to 
y" s d Society their parcell, viz. The Shell-fish (call'd Horse-foot,) y" 
Humming bird-nest w* y e two Eggs in it, being yet whole ; y e feath- 
er'd Fly ; and y e shells, bullets, and clays taken out of y € overturn'd 
Hill. For all w ch , that Noble Company returns you their hearty 
thanks, and very much desires the contiuance of such curious com- 
munications, for the enlargement of their repository, and consequently 
of y e intended History of Nature. These curiosities being view'd at 
one of our publick meetings, some of y e Company conceiued, y* what you 
call y e sharp taile of y e Horse-foot is rather the fore part and nose of 
y e fish ; y e same persons having also found y' two of the knobbs on 
the shell, now dry'd vp, had been the places of the Eyes, and did still 
by y e manner of their ductus's expresse y' they had looked towards 
y e s d nose, when the animal was aliue. The Humbird-nest was also 
shew'd to his Maj ,y , who was as much pl[ea]sed w* it as y e Society. 
And I doubt not but S r Rob. Moray will tell you the same, and w'hall 
acknowledge y e receipt of those silke pods y' were directed to him. 

Concerning y e overturned Hill, it is wished that a more certain and 
punctual relation might be procured of all the circumstances of y' acci- 
dent.* It seems strange y* no Earth-quake was perceiued, and yet that 
y e Hill is said to haue been carried ouer the tops of y e Trees into y e 
River, as also y' people living near it should not certainly know the 
day, when this happened. I doubt not, Sir, but y* owne curiosity will 
haue carried you, since you wrote this, to view y e place, and to examine 
all the particulars remarkable in this matter. I hope My Lord 
Brereton, to whom you communicated the story at length, will also 
write to you by this returne, and joyne w ,h me in the request of giuing 
us a fuller account of this wonder. 

I cannot yet desist from recommending to you the composure of a 
good History of New England, from the beginning of y e English arri- 
val there, to this very time ; containing y e Geography, Natural Pro- 
ductions, and Civill Administration thereof, together w th the notable 

* A letter of Governor Winthrop's to Lord Brereton, containing i;he account 
of this " overturned Hill," was read at the meeting of the Society, March 23, 
1671, and is printed in Birch's History, vol. ii. p. 473. 
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progresse of y' Plantation, and the remarkable occurences in the same. 
An vndertaking worthy of Mr. Winthrop, and a member of y e Royal 
Society ! 

I herewith send you a few philosophical Books, lately printed here ; 
viz. : — 

1. M r - Boyl's New Tracts about y e wonderful rarefaction and Con- 
densation of the Air, etc. 

2. Mons r Charas's New Experiments vpon Vipers. 

3. The Transactions of 1670. 

To these I adde a small discourse, originally written in French 
against y' great Sorbonist, Mons r Arnaud, touching y e Perpetuity of 
y e Romish Paith about the Eucharist. And so wishing you much 
health and happinesse, I remain, Sir, 

Y r faithful servant, 

Henry Oldenburg. 

S r , when you send any thing more for the R. Society, or for me, 
I pray, add my dwelling place (in y e Palmal) to the superscription. I 
must not forget to giue you very many thanks for y e Cranberries : they 
tasted of y" Cask, or else they would haue been very good. 

P. S. — I just now receiued S r R. Moray's letter, as you find it here 
vnsealed. My L d Brereton hath not yet sent his, and I dare stay no 
longer from doing vp this packet, the master of y e Ship hauing ap- 
pointed this morning for the delevering of it. 

(Addressed) To his honord friend John Wintheop, Esquire, 

Governor of Conecticut in New England. 

(Indorsed) M^ H : Oldenburge, 

Secretary of y e Royall Society. 

It was voted to omit the stated meetings for the months of 
July and August, authority being reserved, however, to the 
President and Secretary to call a special meeting at any time 
during these months, if they deemed one desirable. 



